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CHAPTER III. 


“Tue short, thymy pasture of the Mendip hiils, makes 
sweeter, crisper, more partridge-like mutton, and therefore lamb, 
than any in England—do you know ‘that, young gentleman ?” 
complacently inquired the learned divine, as he helped me plenti- 
fully to some of the nicest sections of our evening sacrifice. 

“ Yes, sir, or in Wales either,” I replied ; ‘but, doctor, these 
hills being generally so barren, and everywhere so threadbare of 
greensward and mould, where grew the forests so famous in old 
times for their fat bucks and does, in which the abbots and holy 
friars of Glastonbury took so devout an interest? or was the fa- 
vourite ‘ Mendip Chase’ of our Saxon kings in a more fertile branch 
of the range? Yet that cannot be,” I remarked, recollectingly, 
‘* for I remember, now, that the pious young Nimrod, Edgar, with 
his retinue of courtiers, barons, abbots, priors and monks, came 
near going over these very cliffs after the hounds and horsemen 
who did go over—but where grew the forest ?” 

‘“* And where did you alight upon the particulars of that story ?” 
asked the doctor, with an air of curiosity. 

I replied that it was a familiar tradition of the neighbourhood, 
and that I believed there was somewhere an ancient record of it. 

“Then vou have probably heard of the monk of the Fox's Hole 
we were just now speaking of—and yet I know not how you should, 
unless Walton disclosed his discovery to others besides me—have 
you heard of a skeleton which he found in that cavern?” 

“‘ Not a syllable, my dear doctor, nor of the monk either—and, 
by the by, you alluded to some one of King Edgar's time, in con- 
nexion with that place, when you astonished me with the informa- 
tion that it was the retreat of Colonel Walton—and was that really 
the key-hole through which he escaped from the military escort 
which the government sent to arrest him ?”’ 

“Tt was not only the lair in which he bafiled all his various pur- 
suers until the night of his suicide, but the morbidly chosen seclu- 
sion in which he had resided and followed his peculiar studies long 
prior to that time, and, I think, before he had any apprehension 
that his jacobinical schemes and correspondence would be de- 
tected. Conscious guilt, however, may have suggested the pre- 
cautionary selection of that almost inaccessible abode, and he 
may have been disingenuous with me in attributing it to other 
circumstances.” 

* But how did he subsist there?” I inquired. ‘* Who had the 
courage to climb the face of the cliff to furnish him with food ?” 

** No one,” replied the doctor, “‘no one but myself ever visited 
him, and J brought him none, for I always found him well supplied 
with a variety of cooked provisions, wine, and other comforts 
From whom he obtained them I know; but through what secret 
aperture he left his cavern to receive them, was known to himself 
alone, and I think he never revealed it. It was poor Martha, sir, 
who procured them, and who left therm for him in the interiour re- 
cesses of the cavern she now occupies, which, as you know, is 
nearly a mile and a half distant from Fox's Hole, and between 
which the closest scrutiny, a thousand times repeated, by soldiers, 
constables, and villagers, never could discover a subterraneous 


communication. It was for some time supposed that he procured 


food either from the summit or the bottom of the cliff, by means of , 


a string ; but after sentinels had been posted at both of these points, 


night and day, for many wecks, that conjecture was abandoned, | 
He had thrown down a || 


and all others were equally ftuitless. 
written pledge that he would hurl to instant destruction any num- 
ber of men in succession who might ascend to the mouth of the 


cave to arrest him, which he could easily have done without in- | 


curring the slightest danger; and the narrowness of the ledge 


which leads to it was too well ascertained for the boldest spirit to | 


attempt so fatal an enterprise. It was known, too, that he was 
armed to the teeth.” 

** Dear doctor,” said I, passing the bottle, “ this sherry is unim- 
peachable, let me therefore remind you of your conditional promise 
to unravel this entangled history. Crazy Martha's connexion with 
that desperate man, is a new version of her hapless story of 


which I had never dreamed ; and the current narratives that have || 


been published concerning him contain none of the incidents you 
imention.” 

“T presume they do not,” he observed, “‘ for several causes con- 
spired to suppress their publicity. Foiled in its purpose to bring 
him to trial, and to develop his insurrectionary plans before a pub- 
lic tribunal, the government and its agents disclosed nothing. 

Of these designs, few of his friends in this neighbourhood, at 
least, knew anything ; and so deep was their sympathy with his 


highly respectable and loyal family, and indeed with his own brave | 


and distinguished character, that they assiduously silenced even 


| doctor,” said I, * but there really was a fly in your glass, and it is 
| now felicitating itself upon its escape over the rim—I know you 


1} 


the whispers of calumny, and sought to shield his unhappy memory 
by countenancing the popular rumour of his insanity. Murtha 
Vincent’s pitiable story, which was scarcely known beyond the 


the wing of compassion, and would have been sacred from expo- 
sure, but for the silly woman's preposterous vagaries, which have 
surrounded both herself and others with ludicrous and degrading 
recollections too intolerable for human patience to endure. Did 
you not hear the insolent profanity of that half-tipsy old barber as 
we stepped up the stairs ?” 

The good doctor who had been enjoying his supper with the 
most placid equanimity imaginable, put this abrupt and seemingly 
incoherent interrogatory with a sudden excitation of angry and in- 
dignant feeling that utterly confounded me. His serene and friendly 
eye now glared quite fiercely ; his knife and fork, hitherto held 
with nis wonted delicacy and deliberation of manner, jingled tremu- 
lously upon the edge of his plate ; and when he dropped them to 
seize his wine, the glass rang against his teeth from his excessive 
agitation. Affecting not to have observed this strange fit of spon- 
taneous irascibility, and availing myself of the convenient pause 
afforded in replenishing two empty glasses, I replied with consu:n- 
ate calmness, but without venturing to lift my eye from some- 
thing very peculiar which I seemed just then to have discovered 
in the workmanship of the decanter— 

“No, sir, I did not—some irreverent jest, I suppose—but what 
were those vagaries of the crazy woman which you consider so 
preposterous and degrading ?”’ 

‘No matter—no matter,” said the doctor, with a fine, deep, 
restorative respiration, “I did not intend to touch upon that sub- 
ject—take some wine! Waiter! bring some wine—and, do you 
hear? some of your oldest port—Walton, sir, was a villain, or he 
would not have betrayed that innocent and beautiful girl, as he did, 
to the destruction of her mind and person, and the obliteration of 
She was the only 








every fecling becoming her sex and education. 
daughter of Mrs. St. Vincent—for that is her real name—a most 
respectable, worthy lady, the widow of Capt. St. Vincent of the 
navy, who fell in the Mediterranean. After his death, the mother 
and daughter sought retirement, upon an adequate annuity, in this 
| village ; and they resided in that pretty ivied village which you 
may remember a little way out on the Wales road. Elegant, 
| amiable and accomplished, their acquaintance was cultivated as an 
enviable acquisition by the circle of our best families ; and the more 
sedulous, perhaps, because Mrs. St. Vincent, who possessed much 
| intellectual and moral dignity, was disposed to be very exclusive 
in her social intercourse. Her young and angelically lovely daugh- 
ter, indeed, was known to be at once the pride and the anxiously 
| cherished hope of her glowing affection, and the one solace of her 
And if she emerged from her latticed home to ap- 








| bereavement. 





child, then in the rosy dawn of perfect maiden beauty, might find 
|| innocent rural companions congenial to her vivacious age, and be 
healthful and happy. 

|| * Walton, as you probably know, inherited, in nearly a direct 
\|line from his Norman progenitors, the De Waltons, of Walton, 
Glastonbury, the manor-house of this parish and some fine 


| near 
estates. 
!| Sir William De Walton, in a munificent fit of penitence, bequeathed 


the whole of his property to Glastonbury Abbey, to ensure the ex- | 


|| trication and repose of his soul. 
was rebuilt in the substantial monastic style in which it still remains; 
for it was converted into a priory, under the jurisdiction of the 
abbey, and so continued until the general diseolution of the mo- 


| nasteries. 
| after he hung up the poor old Abbot Whiting upon the tower on 
Tor Hill, was to restore this manorial domain to the collateral heir, 
who, by some means or other, secured the intercession of Cranmer, 


| 
|| the new and pliant favourite of the tyrant, in support of his petition 
| T mention these particulars now,” added my intelligent old friend, 


“ because they make a short road to the mystery of Walton's 
| ) 


|| amusingly jest now.” 
| Doctor,”’ said I, in a very apologetic tone, “ pardon me for 


| 


|| interrupting you, but there isa fly in your wine—allow me to 


|| remove it.”” 
* A what, sir?” he exclaimed, with a sharp, irritable accent, that 


i 
|| perfectly amazed me, “a what, sir?” and, as he repeated the 
|| question, he riddled me through with a gaze of keen and angry 


| scrutiny that I felt to be as unfriendly and unpolite as it was un- 
| accountable; and I could not, for a moment, give utterance to a 
reply. 
“IT sce no fly, sir!” he said, after examining his brimming glass, 
“ pray what do you mean, sir?” 


“] am very sorry for the interruption which has offended you, | 


! 


hate these annoying insects as much as | do.” 
** How do you know that J hate them, sir?” he strangely and 
pointedly inquired, knitting his prefuse gray eyebrows, and giving 





precincts of this village, and even here but imperfectly, slept under || me another perforating glance. 


“Why, the inference may be violently presumptuous and im- 
| pertinent, I confess,” said 1, somewhat sarcastically, * but if so—" 
pone I was going to add, that he was welcome to swallow just as 
many flies, of all shapes, sizes, uniforms, and accoutrements, as he 


| might think pleasant or salubrious , but habitual respect for the 
| learned and venerable dignitary fortunately repressed so flippani an 
ebullition of feeling. 1 swallowed the aflront in a bumper of port. 
while the old gentleman, rising magisterially from his chair, took 
several firm and determined strides toward the fireplace, and threw 
his wine into the fragrant boquet of roses and carnations that filled 
the grate. 

“IT do hate them, sir, worse than I hate the d—1, who is their 
prince and commander,” said the doctor, as he returned; and he 
said this with an energy and bitterness of expression so ludicrously 
disproportioned to the object of his wrath, that I could not refrain 
from a free and hearty laugh. There was something in the subject, 
however, which this profound divine evidently considered unsuited 
to levity, for he seemed quite uneasy at my mirth, and regarded me 
with peculiarly reproving gravity, until | had coughed, passed my 
handkerchief several times over the unsettled region of risibility, 
and recovered my respectful position as a favoured and deeply in- 


terested listener. 

“ Young Walton's guardians,” resumed the doctor, “ permitted 
him to repair and decorate his mansion before he became of age 
and, being an orphan of ample fortune, they were disposed to en- 
courage his avowed intention to marry a young lady in the north of 
England, to whom he was attached and betrothed, and to settle 
down early in life asa private geutleman. It was, while on a visit 
to inspect these improvements, during the vacation preceding his 
last term at college, that he first saw Miss St. Vincent, who was 
then about sixteen. He was some years my junior, and I had gra- 
duated, taken orders, and become curate of this parish, before he 





| pear in the society of the young and gay, it was that her darling | 


In the reign of Henry the Seventh, one of his ancestors, | 


It was then that the old mansion | 


One of the first acts of Harry the Eighth, however, | 


| finding a Saxon monk's bones in the cavern, at which you stared so | 


took his degree ; but we were intimate friends, and, ] am sorry to 
say, it was through my introduction, at his earnest request, that 
}| the fatal acquaintanceship with her was formed. I, however, had 
no suspicion of his honour, and was then ignorant of his prior en- 
Alter a few interviews, at domestic parties in the 
He was one of 


gagement. 
|| neighbourhood, they became mutually captivated. 
|| the finest young men, both in face and figure, that I think I ever 
saw ; and, as to her, it was everywhere admitted that she was 

incomparably beautiful, as well as sweet-tempered, modest, and 
\| refined. I will confess to you candidly,” said the dear old divine, 
parenthesising with nearly a full ghass of old port, “that I never saw 
such a specimen of living, illuminated loveliness, even in marble, 
|| silver or china—which, by the by, are not living—ha! ha! ha!” 





'| Jt was manifest that the doctor's good humour, et least, war 


rapidly improving 

“ Well!” he gaily continued, “ I cannot describe female beauty 
in the Carlo Dolci style of you young professors of nymphography 
for I have not read a novel these thirty vears; but, being now im 
the confessional, I may as well admit, that the miserable, crazy 
crone now living in that limestone cavern was the cause of my being 
There was a halo of miraculous loveliness 


a bachelor for life 
around her that overawed me, and | never had the courage to bend 
I am, therefore, indebted 








|) the knee within the circle of ite radisnce 
I eo her for my fellowship, although she cost me one of the finest 
| livings in England.” 

* How so, doctor’ said I 

“No matter, as Bishop Berkley says—I! don't know that I shall 
tell you. Well, Mrs. St. Vincent was dutifully apprised by her 
|| daughter of Mr. Walton's attentions and proposals; and, after a 
|| tender scene or two befitting such a state of things, her consent 
| was obtained, and she rejoiced in the prospect of the permanent 
ll felicity of the only earthly object of her care. But Walton's 
|| guardians having heard of this new attachment, and deeming it in 

judicious on the score of property, ax well as dishonourable to his 
|| character, informed her of his Westmoreland alliance, and laid 
'| before her their correspondence with the young lady's father. Mrs 
'| St. Vincent was shocked and dismayed, but influenced by a moral 
perspicuity not common to her sex under such circumstances, she 
finally decided upon the course which it was her duty to pursue 
| She interdicted Walton's visits and letters ; severely assured him 
that a man who could deceive one innocent girl was capable of de- 
ceiving another, aud obtained Martha's convulsive promise that she 
would hold no intercourse with him until he were freely and fully 
absolved from his former obligation.” 

“ Alas!” continued the doctor, helping himself to the last 
fathomable soundings of the port, and then passing the bottle, 
“ Alas! that women should construct their formule from our half 








| 
| 
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of the world, without taking an equation from the frailty of theirs. 
She forgot the average certainty that he could not get freely ab- 
solved from his obligations to either of these mixed qualities, and 
based a theorum upon the first laws of the Diophantine Analysis, 
which belonged to the Infintissimal Calculus.—My boy! we have | 
no wine '—pray agitate that acoustical communicator, as one of | 
your modern men would say, and you will oblige a friend of Porson | 
and Parr.” 

With the first diffusive hint of the next bottle, my beloved | 
tutor’s countenance, already safely benign, reminded me of old | 








times, and became a guaranty for the compendious condensation of |, 


his narrative powers. 
“Well, my boy, the poor fellow returned to his books, and, at the || 


same time, and, for the first time, commenced a course of wreckless 
dissipation. He was degraded in his own conscience, and that is | 
acavity under a column. He read hard, however, at intervals, | 
and, being one of your geniuses, who cut across the fields, and || 
hold, as Johnson mischievously says, a license from nature to be | 
indolent with impunity, he passed his examination with high credit. || 
About this time he became acquainted with the extraordinary and || 
eccentric John Henderson, who was then steeped in astrology, | 
alchymy and brandy, and who drew up a horoscope predicting | 
all the prominent events of Walton's future life, including the || 
manner of his death, precisely as they afterwards occurred. I have 
this remarkable paper in my possession, and assure you that its | 
predictions were consecutively and literally fulfilled. ‘To a certain | 
extent, perhaps, they were the causes of their own accomplish- || 
ment. He was first to have a brief but brilliant career as a soldier ; | 
this provably decided his choice of the profession, and you know | 
the daring gallantry of his many exploits abroad, and his very rapid | 
promotion to a lieutenant-colonelcy. He was to be a man of blood ; 
and he first shot the brother of the young lady in the north, whom 
he betrayed and abandoned to die of a broken heart, and afterwards 
two brother officers. He was to become a conspirator and incen- 
diary ; and I will now tell you a secret fact, of great historical in- 
terest, which you did not know—he it was who set fire to the great 
paper-manufactory of Reveillon, in the Faubourg St. Antoine, in 
April, 1789, which occasioned the first of that terrific series of in- 
surrections in Paris which characterised that sanguinary revolution. 
Imbued with the deadliest doctrines, both in religion and politics, 
of the gung of writers who paved the way tothat event with pitfalls 
of errour and destruction, he divested himself of every feeling “7 
nationality, and resolved to play the part of a bravo in the drama 
whose scenes were already arranged in perspective through the 
vista of his calculating mind. With some French paper-makers, 
who worked in the mills of this village, he contrived to cross to 
France, where he became a close confederate with a crew of 
villains, than whom none more vile have left their names upon the 
annals of crime. But he was soon disgusted with them, and after 
achieving the momentous émeute I have mentioned, and made some | 
arrangements for a correspondence with a secret society of jacobins || 
in London, he returned to England, and entered upon those trea- 
sonable conspiracies, to the detection of which his memorable self- 
destruction may be ascribed.” 

‘* Then you have no faith in the horoscope, my dear doctor?” 
said I, very superficially. 

** 1 do not say that, my good friend,” he replied with much so- 
lemnity,”’ on the contrary, it is prophetic of a course of life creative 
of a chain of events directly conducive to so awful a termination. 
And although some of those events may have been superinduced 
by a passive prostration of the will before the wheels of a credu- 
lously received destiny, yet no man who was acquainted with the 
benevolent and philanthropic character of John Henderson, would 
suspect him of wantonly predicting crime or misery for the purpose 
of producing it. Since his death, a number of his astrological calcu- | 








lations have bven found carefully sealed. In this case, no effect, either | 
good or forevil, could have been produced by them, yet the evidence | 
they afford of the truth of this ignorantly discarded science is said | 
to be irresistible. 1, however, do not know it to be so, and my 
credence is therefore suspended. But you shall hear something | 
farther. ‘T'wo years previous to his insurrectionary expedition to | 
Paris, Colonel Walton returned to his family seat in the full vigour 
of manhood, and the zenith of his military renown. He adopted a 
generous and splendid scale of hospitality, and renewed the offer of 


his hand and fortune to Miss St. Vincent, with whom, indeed, he | 


had covertly corresponded during the whole period of his absence. | 
Her mother remained inflexible in her opposition to the union, and | 
premonished her of the regret and wretchedness it would entail. | 
Martha, however, could see none of these things, and, though in- 

formed of his base and heartless conduct to her rival, she palliated, 

excused, and forgave it. She was convinced of his ardent love | 
and unalterable faith to her, and this was all-sufficient. An elope- 
ment was the natural result, and a brief announcement of their 
marriage. ‘ Lately, at Bath, by the Rev. Dr. Jones, Col. Walton, 





of, etc., to Miss St. Vincent’’—appeared in the public prints. After || 


a few weeks, their elegant equipage was welcomed with the | 
wedding peal of the village bells, and Cheddar Priory was thronged | 
by congratulatory friends. But J saw that the beautiful, the 
jewelled, the happy Mrs. Walton was not happy. Her mother saw | 
that she was unutterably wretched. Was her husband kind? Oh! 
most tenderly affectionate! Was he likely to be called abroad? 
No, he had already resigned his commission, and sacrificed even 
ambition and glory for her sake !”” 
(To be continued.) 


Instinct.—Instinct is Balaam's ase, which knew the prophet, be- 
fore its rider did. It is the great standing miracle of nature. 








| ing, by studying five lines at a time, and ceasing not from our la- | 
| bour till those are thoroughly acquired. A boy whose attention | 


| down to deseribe what he sees, he describes it justly at once, and 


ee 








SPIRIT OF THE ENGLISH MAGAZINES. 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE WORLD. 


Roya.ry and its symbols were abolished in France. A show- 
man of wild beasts had (the pride of his flock) an immense Bengal 
tiger, commonly called the Koyal Tiger. What did our showman | 
do! Why, he knew the world, and he changed the name of the | 
beast from the Tigre Royal to the Tigre National! Horace Wal- | 
pole was particularly charmed with this anecdote, for he knew the | 
world as well as the showman. It is exactly these little things— 
the happy turn of a phrase—a well-timed pleasantry, that no unob- 
servant man ever thinks of, and that, while seeming humour, are 
in reality wisdom. ‘There are changes in the veins of wit, as in 
everything else. Sir William ‘Temple tells us that on the return 
of Charles II., none were more out of fashion than the old earl of 


| Norwich, who was esteemed the greatest wit of the time of Char- 


les the First. But it is clear that the earl of Norwich must have 
wanted knowledge of the world ; he did not feel, as by an instinct, | 
like the showman, how to vary an epithet—he stuck to the last to 
his tiger royal ! 

This knowledge of the world baffles our calculations—it does 
not always require experience. Some men take to it intuitively ; 
their first step in life exhibits the same profound mastery over the 
minds of their contemporaries—the same subtle consideration—the 
same felicitous address, as distinguish the close of their career. 
Congreve had written his comedies at twenty-five ; the best anec- 
dotes of the acuteness of Cyrus are those of his boyhood. [ should 
like, above all things, a veracious account of the childhood of ‘Tal- 


| leyrand. What a world of shrewdness may he have vented in trund- 


ling his hoop! Shakspeare has given us the madness of Hamlet 
the youth, and of Lear the old man—but there is a far deeper wis- 
dom in the young man’s thoughts than those of the old man. 
Minds early accustomed to solitude usually make the keenest ob- 
servers of the world, and chiefly for this reason—when few objects 
are presented to our contemplation we seize them—we ruminate | 
over them—we think, again and again, upon all the features they 
present to our examination ; and we thus master the knowledge of | 
the great book of mankind as Eugene Aram mastered that of learn- 


} 
| 


has not been distracted by a multiplicity of objects—who, living | 


greatly alone, is obliged therefore to think, not as a task, but as a | 
diversion, emerges at last into the world—a shy man, but a deep | 
observer. Accustomed to reflection, he is not dazzled by novelty ; 
while it strikes his eye, it occupies his mind. Hence, if he sits 


at first; and more vividly perhaps than he might in after-life, be- | 
cause it is newer to him. Perhaps, too, the moral eye resembles 
the physical—by custom familiarizes itself with delusion, and in- | 
verts mechanically the objects presented to it, till the deceit be- 

| 


| 


comes more natural than nature itself. 
‘There are men who say they know the world, because they know 
its vices. So does an officer at Bow-street or the turnkey at New- | 
gate. ‘This would be a claim to knowledge of the world, if there 
were but rogues in it. But these are as bad judges of our minds | 
as a physician would be of our bodies, if he had never seen any but | 
those in a diseased state. Such a man would fancy health itself 
a disease. We generally find, indeed, that men are governed by | 
their weaknesses, not their vices ; and those weaknesses are of- | 
ten the most amiable part about them. ‘The wavering Jaffier be- | 
trays his friend through weakness, which a hardened criminal might | 
equally have felt, and which, in that criminal, might have been the 
| origin of his guilt. It is the knowledge of these weaknesses, as if | 
| by a glance, that serves a man better in the understanding and | 
| conquest of his species than a knowledge of the vices to which they 
| lead—it is better to seize the one cause than ponder over the thou- | 
| sand effects. It is the former knowledge which I chiefly call the 
' knowledge of the world. It is this which immortalized Moliere in | 
the drama, and distinguished ‘Talleyrand in action. 
It has been asked whether the same worldly wisdom which we 
/ admire in a writer would, had occasion brought him prominently | 
forward, have made him equally successful in action? Certainly | 
not, as @ necessary consequence. Swift was the most sensible | 
writer of his day, and one of the least sensible politicians, in the | 
| selfish sense—the only sense in which he knew it—of the word. 
| What knowledge of the world in “Don Juan” and in Byron's 
| * Correspondence’*—what seeming want of that knowledge in the | 
| yreat poet's susceptibility to attack on the one hand, and his wanton 
| trifling with his character on the other! How is this difference 
| between the man and the writer to be accounted for? Because, 


| in the writer the infirmities of constitution are either concealed or }| 


| decorated by genius—not so in the man: fretfulness, spleen, mor- 
bid sensitiveness, eternally spoil our plans of life—but they often | 
| give an interest to our plans on paper. Byron quarrelling with the | 
| world as Childe Harold, proves his genius ; but Byron quarrelling 
|} with the world in his own person, betrays his folly! To show | 
| wisdom in his book, it is but necessary that we should possess the 
| theoretical wisdom ; but in life, it requires not only the theoretical | 
wisdom, but the practical ability to act up to it. We may know | 
| exactly what we ought to do, but we may not have the fortitude | 
|to doit. * Now,” says the shy man in love, “I ought to go and 
| talk to ny mistress—my rival is with her—I ought to make myself 
} as agreeable as possible—I ought to throw that fellow in the shade 
| by my bon mots and my compliments.” Does he do sot No! he | 
sits in a corner, and scowls at the lady. He is in the miserable , 
state described by Persius. He knows what is good, and cannot 
| perform it. Yet this man, if an author, from the very circumstance | 
of feeling so bitterly that his constitution is stronger than his rea- | 
son, would have made his lover in a book all that he could not be 
himself in reality. ° 
| ‘There isa sort of wit peculiar to knowledge of the world, and we 
_ usually find that writers who are supposed to have the most exhi- 
bited that knowledge in their books, are also commonly esteemed 
the wittiest authors of their country—Horace, Plautus, Moliere, | 
| Le Sage, Voltaire, Cervantes, Shakspeare, Fielding, Swift; and | 
this is because the essence of the most refined species of wit is 
| truth. Even m the solemn and grave Tacitus we come perpetually 
to sudden turns—striking points, of sententious brilliancy, which 
make us smile, from the depth itself of their importance. 
| Among writers of an inferiour reputation we often discover a suf- 
| ficient shrewdness and penetration into human foibles—to startle 
us in points, while they cannot carry their knowledge far enough to 
eben us on the whole. They can paint nature by a happy hit, | 


| 


|| you were not engaged in any very profound discourse.’ 


| but they violate all the likeness before they have concluded the 
| plot—they charm us with a reflection, and revolt us by a character. 
Sir John Suckling is one of these writers—his correspondence is 
| witty and thoughtful, and his plays—but little known in comparison 
|to his songs—abound with just remarks and false positions, the 
| most natural lines and the most improbable inventions. ‘Iwo per- 
| sons in one of these plays are under sentence of execution, and the 

| poet hits off the vanity of the one by a stroke worthy of a much 

| greater dramatist 

‘* T have something troubles me,” says Pellagrin. 

“ What's that,” asks his friend. 

‘“‘ The people,” replied Pellagrin, ** will say, as we go along, 
* thou art the properer fellow ! ” 

Had the whole character been conceived like that sentence | 
should not have forgotten the name of the play, and instead of 
making a joke, the author would have consummated a creation. 
Both Madame de Staél and Rousseau appear to me to have pos- 
j sessed this sort of imperfect knowledge. Both are great in apho- 
risms, and feeble in realizing conceptions of flesh and blood. When 
Madame de Stael tells us ‘* that great losses, so far from binding 
men more closely to the advantages they still have left, at once 
loosen all ties of aflection,” she speaks like one versed in the mys- 
teries of the human heart, and expresses exactly what she wishes 
'to convey; but when she draws the character of Corinne’s lover, 

she not only confounds all the moral qualities into one impossible 
compound, but she utterly fails in what she evidently attempts to 
picture. The proud, sensitive, generous, high-minded English- 
man, with a soul at once alive to genius, and fearing its eflect— 
daring as a soldicr, timid as a man—the slave of love that tells him 
to scorn the world, and of opinion that tells him to adore it—this 
is the new, the delicate, the many-coloured character Madame de 
Staél conceived, and nothing can be more unlike the heartless and 
whining pedant she has accomplished. 

In Rousseau every sentence Lord Edouard utters is full of 
| beauty, and sometimes of depth, and yet those sentences give us 


|| no conception of the utterer himself. ‘The expressions are all soul, 


and the character is all clay—nothing can be more brilliant than the 
| sentiments or more heavy than the speaker. 
In fact, it is not often that the graver writers have succeeded in 
plot and character as they have done in the allurement of reflection 
}orthe graces of style. While Goldsmith makes us acquainted 
| with all the personages of his unrivalled story—while we sit at the 
| threshold in the summer evenings, and sympathize with the good 
| vicar in his laudable zeal for monogamy—while ever and anon we 
| steal a look behind through the lattice, and smile at the gay Sophia, 
| who is playing with Dick, or fix our admiration on Olivia, who is 
| practising an air against the young squire comes—while we sce the 
| sturdy Burchell crossing the stile, and striding on at his hearty 
pace, with his oak cudgel cutting circles in the air—nay, while we 
| ride with Moses to make his bargains, and prick up our ears when 
| Mr. Jenkinson begins with “ Ay, sir! the world is in its dotage”’— 
| while in recalling the characters of that immortal tale, we are re- 
calling the memory of so many living persons with whom we have 
| dined, and walked, and chatted—we sce in the gloomy Rasselas of 
| Goldsmith’s sager contemporary a dim succession of shadowy 
| unages without life or identity, mere machines for the grinding of 
| morals, and the nice location of sonorous phraseology. 
That delightful egotist—half good-fellow, half sage, half rake, 
| half divine, the pet gossip of philosophy, the—in one word—inimit- 
| able and unimitated Montaigne, insists upon it in right earnest, 
| with plenty to support him, that continual cheerfulness is the most 
| indisputable sign of wisdom, and thai her estate, like that of things 
|in the regions above the moon, is always calm, cloudless, and 
|serene. And in the same essay he xerites the old story of Deme- 
trius the grammarian, who, finding in the Temple of Delphos a knot 
| of philosophers chatting away ir high glee and comfort, said, * I 


|| am greatly mistaken, gentlemen, or by your pleasant countenances 


* Pshaw, 
my good friend! it does very well for fellows who live in a perpetual 
anxiety to know whether the future tense of the verb ballo should 
be spelled with one / or two, to kit their brows and look solemn; 
but we, who are engaged in discoursing true philosophy, are cheer- 
ful as a matter of course! Ah, those were the plulosophers who 
had read the world aright ; give me Heracleon the magician, for a 
fellow who knew what he was about when he resolved to be wise. 
And yet, after all, it is our constitution, and not our learning, that 
makes us one thing or the other—grave or gay—lively or severe ! 


For my own part I candidly confess, that in spite of all my en- 
deavours, and though all my precepts run the contrary way, I can- 
not divest myself at times of a certain sadness when [ recall the 
lessons the world has taught me. Itis true that [now expect little 

jor nothing from mankind, and I therefore forgive offences against 
me with ease ; but that ease which comes from contempt is no 
| desirable acquisition of temper. I should like to feel something of 
my old indignation at every vice, and my old bitterness at every foe. 

After all, as we know, or fancy that we know, mankind, there is 
a certain dimness that falls upon the glory of all we see. We are 
not so confiding of our trust—and that is no petty misfortune to 
some of us; without growing perhaps more selfish, we contract the 
circle of our enjoyments. We do not hazard—we do not venture 
as we once did. ‘The sea that rolls before us proflers to our curi- 
osity no port that we have not already seen. About this time, too, 
our ambition changes its character—it becomes more a thing of 
custom than of ardour. We have begun our career—shame forbids 

}us to leave it; but I question whether any man, moderately wise, 
does not see how small is the reward of pursuit. Nay, ask the 
oldest, the most hackneyed adventurer of the werld, and you will 
find he has some dream at his heart, which is more cherished than 
all the honours he seeks—some dream perhaps of a happy and 


|| serene retirement, which has lain at his breast since he was a boy, 


; and which he will never realize. ‘The trader and his retreat at 
| Highgate are but the type of Walpole and his palace at Houghton. 
‘The worst feature in our knowledge of the world is, that we are 
wise to little purpose—we penetrate the hearts of others, but we 

do not satisfy our own. Every wise man feels that he ought not 
| to be ambitious, nor covetous, nor subject to emotion—yet the 
| the wisest go on toiling and burning to the last. Men who have 
| declaimed most against ambition have been among the most ambi- 
|tious; so that at best we only get wise for the sake of writing 
| books which the world seldom sees till we are dead—or of making 
, laws and speeches which, when dead, the world hastens to forget. 
** When all is done, human life is, at the greatest and the best, but 

like a froward child, that must be played with and humoured a 
| little to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then the care is over.” 
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HISTORICAL RESEARCHES. 


MEMOIRS OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS. 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 
CHRISTINA, QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


ALtTHouGH the arts which she patronised threw a factitious and 
a temporary splendour around the character of Christina, it has 

roved too superficial and unfounded to dazzle or deceive posterity. 
The contemporaries of the queen appear at a loss what to say or 
think of a woman whose life “ was one contradiction ;” whose in- 
tellectual powers and exalted station procured her no respect ; who 
gave away a throne for an excess of selfishness, and divested her- 
self of power from a love of independence ; whose passion for glory 
ended in abasement and self-degradation, and whose ambition 
stooped to a mean dependence upon those whom she despised. 
Had Christina moved in a private station, she had been merely re- 
garded as a vain, clever, and very eccentric woman, and might 
have found many a parallel among her own sex; but being placed 
upon a throne, she appeared extraordinary, and even sometimes 
great ;—and was certainly one of the most remarkable women who 
ever existed. She seems to have been endued by nature with 
talents and dispositions which ought to have rendered her life happy, 
her reign glorious, and her memory illustrious ; but ill-educated— 
at least ill-educated for the station for which she was destined— 
and destitute of virtue or common sense, her sex, her learning, and 
her splendid situation only served to render her more conspicuously 
wretched, ridiculous, and pitiable. Asa woman, she passed through 
life without loving or being loved ; and as a queen, she sank into 
the grave uncrowned, unhonoured, and unlamented. 

Christina of Sweden was the only daughter of the celebrated 
Gustavus Adolphus, king of Sweden, surnamed the * Lion of the 
North,” from his conquests and military achievements: her mother 
was Maria-Eleonora of Brandenburgh, daughter of the Elector 


John Sigismond. It is ascertained that Gustavus married this | 
princess from political motives, and contrary to his own inclina- | 


tions, being at that time deeply in love with a young Swedish girl 
named Christina, who afterward died. It is also said that it was 


from affection to her memory that he bestowed the name of Chris- | 


tina on his daughter and heiress. It is not, however, the less cer- 
tain that Eleonora of Brandenburgh succeeded in gaining the entire 
affections of her husband. She is described by contemporary 
writers as a fair-complexioned and handsome woman, with a fine 
figure, and soft graceful manners ; endued with a disposition for 
the tender and romantic, and some taste for the fine arts; but 
deficient in judgment, and weak in character, with all that paltry 
jealousy of power and turn for intrigue which is one of the signs of 
a little mind. She was passionately attached to her husband, who 
loved her for her beauty and gentleness, but took care to exclude 
her from all political influence, both during his life and after his 
last will. 

Christina was born at Stockholm, December eighteenth, 1626. 
Her parents, who ardently desired a son to inherit the throne, were 
considerably disappointed at her birth; her father, however, soon 
reconciled himself to the will of Providence, and caused the same 
rejoicings to be made as are usual at the birth of an heir-apparent. 
Not so her mother. ‘The queen had listened to the assurances of 
some pretended astrologers, who, after consulting the stars, had 
promised that she shouid be the mother of a son: and she was the 
more inconsolable because Christina, far from displaying any of the 
graces of her sex, was, in her childhood, singularly ugly. She ap- 
pears to have treated her in early infancy with a degree of indif- 
ference which the young queen never forgot, and im after-times 
repaid by a neglect which shortened the life of her parent. 

Her father, however, loved her with a fond affection; and it is 
related, that when she was attacked with a dangerous illness, at a 


time when he was distant several hundred miles from the capital, | 


he instantly set off to see her, and travelled night and day, without 
repose, till he reached Stockholm. Her restoration to health was 
celebrated by a public festival ; and, after this period, she generally 
accompanied her father on all journeys. On one occasion, when 
they entered the fortress of Calmar, the governour did not venture 
to salute the king with the usual discharge of artillery, fearing lest 
the thunder of the cannon should terrify the young princess into 
convulsions : she was then about two years old. Her father hesi- 
tated ; but, after a moment's silence, he exclaimed, ** Fire !—she 
is a soldier’s daughter and must bear it!” The child, far from 
being startled or discomposed by these warlike sounds, laughed 
and clapped her hands, and her father gloried in her intrepidity. 
He conecived thus early the idea of giving his daughter the educa- 
tion and sentiments which belong to the other sex ; and it is certain 
that Christian so far forgot ber own, as to regret, to the last 
momeat of her life, that she had never headed an army in the field 
of battle, nor seen the blood of men flow in mortal strife. 

It would, perhaps, be too much to assert that she inherited these 
dispositions from her warlike father. Gustavus was regarded as the 
greatest general, and the greatest conqueror, of modern times, until 
the rise of Napoleon : but his pursuit of military glory had, at least, 


a higher and more generous motive. He took arms for the preser- | 


vation of the protestant faith in Germany, and to maintain the in- 
dependence of the lesser states and princes of the empire against 
the overwhelming power of the house of Austria. Of all those 


monarchs whose fame rests chiefly upon their military prowess, | 


Gustavus appears to have been the most amiable and magnani- 
mous, and his conduct the most pure from overweening pride and 
personal ambition. When, in 1632, he entered Saxony victorious, 
and was received by the people as their saviour,—when they hailed 
him with acclamations of gratitude and admiration, a sad presenti- 
ment came over his mind, in which the chivalrous spirit of a royal 
hero mingled with that deep enthusiastic picty which distinguished 
some of the old Scottish covenanters. On this occasion he ap- 


peared oppressed and shocked by the excesses of the homage paid 


tohim. * I am afraid,” said he, “ that God will punish me for the 
folly of this people. He who has called himself a jealous God will 
show them—ay, and me too, that [am but a weak mortal man. 


Great God! bear witness that this is against my will! to thy pro- | 


vidence I commit myself!" 

Another of his speeches places him even ina more amiable light, 
and is worth recording, were it only to show what a hero and a 
conqueror thought of that glory which usually dazzles the multitude. 
The deputies of some German city appeared before him, to com- 
pliment him on his victories, and expressed their gratitude for his 


| would have founded a universal monarchy on the ruin of the peace 
| and liberties of Europe ; that God had raised him up to be the de- | 
| liverer of Germany and the guardian of his own country ; and that | 
| his invincible courage was a special effect of the divine goodness. 
| * Say rather,” said Gustavus, interrupting him, “ an effect of the 
|divine wrath. The war which we carry on, as a remedy, is the 
| most insupportable of all earthly evils; worse than any of the evils | 
it purposes to avert. Be assured that Providence never deviates 
from the usual course of things without chastising some one ; and 
|| when He bestows on a monarch extraordinary talents or ambition, | 
|| it is not as a favour, but a scourge and punishment to the nations. | 
| A conqueror,”’ he added, “ is one who, in his passion for glory, de- 
} rives himself and his subjects of all repose. He rushes forward 
ike a torrent, carrying desolation in his path, and filling the world 
|| with terrour, misery and confusion.” 
|| Such was the father of Christina. She was not more than four 
| years old when she was called upon to take the command of the 
| confederated armies in Germany. ‘The emperour, Ferdinand II., 
| had placed at the head of his forces two of his bravest generals, 
Count Tilly and the celebrated Wallenstein, and prepared to carry 
}on the contest with vigour. 
|| On leaving Stockholm for the theatre of war, Gustavus made the 
| best possible arrangements for the government of his kingdom 
during his absence, and in case of his death. He caused the states- 
'| general and the army to acknowledge Christina as heiress to his | 
throne ; he named a council of regency to exercise the supreme | 
power during her minority, and placed the famous Chancellor Ox- 
| enstiern at the head of affairs. In an assembly of the senate, he 
solemnly confided his daughter to their loyalty and protection ; and 
| having thus disposed all things for the administration of his govern- | 
|| ment he prepared to set off fur the seat of war, accompanied by the | 
‘queen. The young princess, being brought to take leave of her 
|| father, began to recite a little speeeh she had been taught for the 
| oecasion ; but, occupied by his own reflections, he turned away 
absently, without listening to her: the child immediately stopped 
short, and pulling him by the coat, called his attention to herself; 
the king snatched her up in his arms, and kissed her repeatedly, 
mingling tears with his caresses, and when at last he resigned her | 
|to her attendants, she wept so violently for several hours as to 
endanger her health. To these circumstances, natural enough in | 
themselves, the populace attached a superstitious importance, 
when, two years afterward, Gustavus perished at the battle of Lut- 
|}zen, in the prime of his life, and at the moment when all Europe | 
rang with the fame of his successes. This celebrated battle was 
| fought on the sixteenth of November, 1633; and though victory 
| remained with the Swedes, they esteemed it dearly purchased by | 
|| the death of a sovereign who possessed so many great and good | 
qualities, and was among the least criminal and selfish of those | 
| monarchs who have sacrificed the welfare of their subjects to false | 
| ideas of glory. | 
| ‘The queen-mother returned to Sweden with the body of her | 
husband, which she never quitted from the day of his death to that | 
|/ of his interment—a period of two years. His heart, which had | 
|| been embalmed and enclosed in a casket of gold, decorated with | 
\| jewels, was suspended to her bed, and every day ** she wept over | 
| it with great lamentation, giving other tokens of extreme love ard | 
| grief; which (her daughter remarks) were more easily excused than 
justified.” After her return to Sweden, the senate and the clergy | 
prevailed upon her to resign this precious casket, that it might be | 
interred with the remains of the king; but with that fanciful turn | 
of mind for which she was remarkable, she perpetuated, at least, 
the recollection of her sorrow, by instituting the order of the | 
* Golden Heart,” and distributing the badge (a heart-shaped medal) | 
among the ladies and officers of her court. 
| 
| 
! 




















| Christina had been separated from her mother for nearly four 
years, and when they met for the first time after the death of Gus- 
tavus, she was about eight vears old; the sight of her child, by 
recalling the image of a father whom she greatly resembled, brought 
back the feelings of nature to the mother’s heart. “ She caught | 
me in her arms,” says Christina, “ half-drowned me in her tears, | 
and had nearly smothered me in her embraces."’ She refused to | 


part with her daughter, and kept her with her in her retirement for || 


nearly two years , a proof of affection which the young queen could | 
have dispensed with. “ A force de m'armer,” says Christina, with 
her usual naiveté, * elle me fit désespérer.”” The deep mourning 
of the queen-mother and her attendants, the melancholy and mono- | 
tonous life they led, did not, however, damp the spirit or chill the 
mind of Christina; she confesses that the weakness of her mother 
so far turned to her advantage, that her excessive impatience of the | 
dulness and restraint around her attached her to her studies ; and 
her aversion for the gloomy apartment in which the queen-dowager 
mourned in state, made her employ many hours with her books and 
preceptors, which, under other circumstances, had been spent in| 
amusement. 
The regency, from consideration for the feelings of the mother, | 
left Christina for some time under her care: as she had been ex- 
| eluded from all share in the government, they thought some little 
amends were due to her; but, weak im jadgment, and uncertain i | 
temper, she appears to have been ill caleulate d to manage the high 
spirit and gifted mind of her daughter. She would sometimes 
indulge her to excess, or weep over her in an agony of fondness ; 
at another time she would punish her for slight faults with eapri- 
cious severity. Among the recollections of her childhood, Chris- 
| tina tells us that she had an extreme dislike to beer and wine, and | 
that the queen-dowager would not suffer her to drink water; that 
she consequently suffered from excessive thirst for days together, 
and would sometimes steal the eau-de-rosée which stood on her 
| mother’s toilet ; being detected in this very pardonable theft, her 
mother whipped her most severely, which had the eflect of making 
her a confirmed water-drinker for the remainder of her life. 
The number of fools and dwarfs which the queen-dowager kept 
about her person, according to the custom of the country, was 
another subject of disgust to her daughter; Christina, at a very 
early age, had sufficient sense and taste to abhor these courtly ap- 
pendages, as the remains of barbarism and ignorance. The women 
! who surrounded her mother were not of a high grade in port of 
mind or accomplishments, and it is not surprising that a girl of so 
|| much spirit, vivacity and talent, as Christina early displayed, should 
|| fly from such society. Atthis time, that is, from her eivhth to her 
|| tenth year, she studied regularly six hours in the morning and six 
| hours in the evening, every day, except Saturday and Sunday ; her | 
progress, therefore,was not so wonderful as her unwearied application 


(To bs continued.) 


| protection. ‘They assured him that, but for him, the Austrians || = 
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THE MUSE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, 

Mr. Eprror—Please excuse the numerous erasures, etc. that 
| have occurred in the following. my bore is now with me, though it 
| was only last evening that I kicked him out, and gave orders to 
| the man servant never to let him in; it seems one of the women 
| Servants went to the door when he rang this morning, and, not 
| knowing my orders, admitted him. He says he has come to dinner, 
| 80 I intend to lock him in my room, and leave him there till I re- 
| turn, which shall not be before evening. I will even bear the ex- 
| pense of a dinner at the St. George, rather than give him one. 
Would you believe it, the fellow actually has been looking over my 

shoulder while I wrote the * Lament,” and so far from recognising 
| himself, thinks it a capital hit at my very particular friend, John 


Simmonds, who, he says, is a great bore. Tuomas Tesias Too 


THE BORED ONE'S LAMENT. 


Or all the bored ones on this earth, I ween, 
A greater than myself was never seen ! 
I do not love to be complaining, 
But in bed, at breakfast, dinner, tea, 
My bore will come and visit me, 
And thinks I find him entertaining ! 


His name is William Henry Haley ; 
He pays me just three visits daily 
He will not even let me doze ! 
He always talks quite low and fast, 
Complains of being in great haste, 
Bids me farewell, and—anever goes ! 


Yes, there he sits, and bores me nigh to death ! 
I'm very deaf—he speaks below his breath. 
Business I plead—alas, ‘tis vain ! 
“T cannot stay a moment longer :’ 
Then sets to work and comes it stronger ; 
“ Farewell!" he cries, and—down he sits again! 


1 seize a book—in vain I turn the leaves ; 
He reads the title, his opinion gives 

Upon the plates therein contained . 
Then talks of Adams, Harvey, and a score 
Of wood and steel engravers more, 

Who fame and fortune have attained. 





Then tells me fer the thousandth time, that he 
A greater artist far will be, 

| ‘Than any that the world has ever known ! 
His name, he says, shall far and wide 


Extend o'er the broad ocean's tide, 

| Where'er “ the birds of fame have flown.” 

! 

| Oh grant, kind heaven, my prayer—to me impart 
j The yet unknown, the precious art, 

Of driving him away ! 

Then I my voice on high will raise, 


| In psalins and hymns, and songs of praise, 

At early dawn and close of day. . 0. ¢ 
SONNET FOR THE DOG-DAYS. 

BY A COUNTRY POST-MABTER 


| 
| 
| 


WOMAN. 


“ T love the women too ;" from the young misses, 
Who to the world their charms like flow'rs unfold ; 
To the young maidens; formed of love and kisses ;— 


So fair—so frail, and yet so sweet the mould, 

They seem lke statues, wrought of unknown blisses ; 
(Though maids, are real, less marble-like and cold.) 
Pare as the midnight vigils of a nun ; 

Or midnight dreams, when life is first begun 





Then woman,—lovely as the tree which grows, 


In paradise ;—midst those unfading bow'rs, 
Where houris dwell . and dark-eyed girls repose, 


Weaving bright garlands from the summer flow'rs 
Sweet, as the witching melody which flows 


When love and beauty chase the laughing hours, 


| In merry dances ; and the young hearts beat 
Sweet echoes to the sound of falling feet 


Excuse me, ladies, but it is not strange, 

That men should think you fickle,—young or old ;— 
Since girls, like birds, from flow'r to flow'r will range, 
And Mydias-like , turn all they touch to gold 

While married ladies,—if they're fond of change, 


| Are apt to be like —— broad-cloths, double-fold :-— 
That is, they're apt to fold in their small arms, 
Just twice the number of one husband's charms 





But still ‘tis sweet in these degencrate times, 
‘To mect by moon-light, (just by way of set-off.) 
Some bright-ey’d belle, who has the coin, that chimes, 


* Unwritten music,” such as few can let off. 

This is the “ sprere age,” and belles, sans dimes, 

Are much like “ post notes,""—slow and hard to get off. 
But then a wife is * heaven's best gift to man,” 
Therefore, I say, get married—if you can. 
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LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

LETTER FROM LONDON. 

The Queen— Prince Albert— Lord Cardigan—Elssler and Taglioni— Wreaths 
—Hon. Mrs. Norton—Shakspeare versus Sawdust 

“ Tue queen—the queen,” the talk is still “the queen!” This 
late affair has set all tongues agoing, and every little minute action 
of her majesty is recorded with more than ordinary particularity. 
it is one of the curses of royalty that it cannot speak, move, look, 
scarcely think without being subjected to fulsome adulation or 
coarse and brutal comment; and the papers inthe high tory interest 
are again losing sight of common decency —their character for chivalry 
are gone for ever! Her majesty’s last offence is joining in a duet 
with Rubini at the palace. She is devotedly attached to music, has a 
fine voice, and, having been regularly instructed in music by Ru- 
bini (I believe) sings with great correctness, feeling, and good taste. 
Some splenetic people, however, account this letting down her dig- 
nity, and abuse her accordingly, as if she had always, poor thing, 
to be stuck up like Queen Elizabeth in waxwork ! She also dances || 
very gracefully, but her medical advisers have put a stop to qua- 
drilles, mazourkas, and gallopades for some time t» come! a pre- 
caution which has made nurses ‘look up” in the market. 

Prince Albert is in very good repute for a foreigner, John Bull | 
having been long in the habit, and with some reason, of grumbling 
at German princes. ‘The prince, however, seems to be very mo- 
dest and unobtrusive, with rather a dislike, it is said, to balls, par- 
ties, and display. His tastes, on the contrary, are intellectual. He | 
is a little bit of a poet, an excellent musician, and is employed at 
present (according to the on dits) on an historical painting! Alto- 
gether, the queen and he appear to be a very suitable and comfort- 
able coupie, if people would only let them alone. 

There has been rather a sensation here about the conduct of Lord 
Cardigan, which has been much canvassed amongst the military 
and fashionable circles. His lordship is colonel of the eleventh 
hussars, a crack regiment, and is anything but popular in his com- 
mand. He appears to be a man of an uneasy and insolent temper, 
never at rest but when he is annoying either officers or men. At 
the mess, a few weeks ago, a young officer had a bottle of wine 
before him, but the bottle was a black bottle, and, oh horrible ! had 
the appearance of a porter bottle! ‘This caught bis lorship's fasti- 
dious eye, and he sent Captain to the officer with Lord Cardi- 
gan's compliments, and hoped the mess of the eleventh would not 
be turned into a tap-room!"” to which the officer responded, that “if 
Captain brought any more impertinent messages from Lord 
Cardigan, he (the said captain) should be held responsible!” ‘This 


























rounds of the papers, is incorrect. Poor Clare! he was a true | 
poet, with a deep and unaffected love of nature in her more gentle 
forms and manifestations. 

The Hon. Mrs. Norton, (the beautiful niece of Sheridan,) the 
unfortunate circumstances connected with whom made such a sen- 
sation in the gay and scandalous world a couple of years or so ago, | 
has published “The Dream,” and other poems. The volume | 
abounds with beautiful and striking passages. ‘The object of the | 
principal poem is to exhibit the cifference between the farcies and | 
| realities of life, and the past and present position of the fair (and | 
| we are bound to believe calumniated) authoress, give a deep addi- | 
tivnal interest to the beautiful and delicate illustrations introduced | 
| in the working out of the main design. A young girl falls asleep, 








ture destiny form ‘* The dream,” the sad commentary upon which | 


is furnished by the experience of her mother who places before her | 


the waking reality of what she may expect in her mixture with the | 
| 


world. Many miscellaneous poems of great beeuty make up the 
volume, of which the following may be taken as a specimen. Mrs. 
Norton (you are perhaps not aware) is parted from her children. In 
cases of separation ‘‘the law allows it,” and this circumstance, 
when considered with the touching lines which follow, gives to them 
a peculiarly deep and melancholy interest. 


| 


“It is the twilight hour, 
The daylight toil is done, 
And the last rays are departing 
Of the cold and wintry sun. 
It is the time when Friendship 
Holds converse fair and fee, 
It is the time when children 
Dance round the mother’s knee,— 
But my soul is faint and heavy, 
With a yearning sad and deep, 
By the fireside lone and dreary 
I sit me down and weep! 
Where are ye, merry voices, 
Whose clear and bird-like tone, 
Some other ear now blesses, 
Less anxious than my own? 
Where are ye, steps of lightness, 
Which fell like blossom showers ? 
Where are ve, sounds of laughter, 
Which cheered the pleasant hours ? 
Through the dim light, slow declining, 
Where my wistful glances fall, 
I can see your pictures hanging, 
Against the silent wall ;— 
They gleam athwart the darkness, 
With their sweet and changeless eyes, 
But mute are ye, my children ! 





answer was communicated to his lordship, and the officer was im- 
mediately put under an arrest for eight days. Lord Hill, the com- 
mander-in-chief, has interfered to have matters quietly settled, and 
here the affair rests for the present. 

You have, it appears, gone Plssler mad. Miss Fanny is cartainly 
a most charming and accomplished artis/e, and will open your eyes 
a little as to the merits of the people you have been in the habit of 
applauding in the same line. The days of the mere “ jenny-spin- 
ners,” it is to be hoped, will be numbered. Of all the extraordi- 
nary things which take place within the walls of a theatre, I think 
one of the most extraordinary is, to see a few thousand beings, pre- 
tending to rationality and taste, with flushed countenances and ef- 
forts unpleasantly provocative of perspiration, labouring with might 
and main to signify their gratification at the stale, common-place, 
and ungraceful trick of a person twirling twenty times round on one 
leg! Fanny Elssler's daring will at least have the good effect of 
amending the public taste in this respect. You must have Taglioni 
over (if you can get her from the court of St. Petersburgh, where 
she is almost worshipped) in order that you may compare their 
styles. Both are graceful to a degree, but Taglioni has more tho- 
roughly acquired the art of concealing art, and does not rely so 
much on brilliant and startling effects. ‘Taglioni does not seek to 
astonish. She knows she is a perfect mistress of her art, and only 
desires to please. Elssler has more of fire and vivacity—Taglioni 
more of nature and the “true poetry of motion.”  Elssler, how- 
ever, has got quite near enough the top of the tree to have become 
a formidable rival, and has added to her triumphs by turning the 
heads of your gravest citizens with her heels! But you are not 








very ‘stern republicans.” 

You adopt the follies of Europe with amazing alacrity, and have, 
according to the papers, got fairly into the “ wreath” system. Bah! 
Don’t you see that there is nothing hearty or spontaneous about 
this. People applaud from the excitement and rapturous enjoy- 
ment of the moment, but carrying the applause in the pocket in 
the shape of a wreath, until there is a convenient opportunity of 
getting clear of it, is sheer and unadulterated humbug! ** Reform 
it altogether.” Did any one throw Richings a wreath? It would 
be a treat to vee the burly head of “ Peter the Great” encircled by 
a wreath of roses! ‘Those noble benefits—substantial testimonies 
of reapect and good feeling—which you are in the habit of giving 
occasionally to actors, form a fine, generous feature in Aimerican 
theatricals 

Did you ever hear of John Clare, the ‘* Northamptonshire poet?” 
He was a common ploughman, but a better poet than Robert Bloom- 
field, the well-known author of “ The Farmer's Boy.” Blackwood, 
who generally takes the lead in generous matters where indigent 
and obscure merit is concerned, drew attention to him, by a spirited 
and handsome review of his ‘‘rustic lays.” A subscription was af- 
terwards entered into, and he was placed beyond the reach of want. 
A far heavier affliction than poverty, however, befell him. He lost 





No voice to mine replies. 
Where are ye! are ye playing 
By the stranger's blazing hearth ; 
Forgetting, in your gladness, 
Your old home's former mirth? 
Are ye dancing? are ye singing? 
Are ye full of childish glee? 
Or do your light hearts sadden 
With the memory of me? 
Round whom, oh gentle darlings, 
Do your young arms fondly twine, 
Does she press you to her bosom, 
Who has taken you from mine? 
Oh! boys, the twilight hour, 
Such a heavy time hath grown,— 
It recalls with such deep anguish 
All I used to call my own,— 
That the harshest word that ever 
Was spoken to me there, 
Would be trivial—would be welcome 
In the depth of my despair! 
Yet no! Despair shall sink not 
While Life and Love remain,— 
Though the weary struggle haunt me ; 
And my prayer be made in vain: 
Though at times my spirit fail me, 
And the bitter tear-drops fall, 
Though my lot be hard and lonely, 
Yet I hope—J hope through all !” 


The volume is dedicated to the duches of Sutherland, (the mis- 
tress of the robes to the queen,) whose friendship, the fair au- 


thoress says, 





* Kept its truth, 
Through the most dreary hours of an embitter’d youth.” 





The renowned Mrs. Trollope’s work in imitation of * Boz,” 
which she entitled “The Factory Boy,” has been named by its 
publisher the “ The Unsatis-faciory Boy,” in consequence of the 
difference between receipts and expenditure. 


Proranation.—We wonder what height puffing will get to. 
Had you ever a travelling equestrian of the name of Batty in Ame- 
rica—a gentleman several stages below Mr. Vincent Crumbles in 
professionl dignity. He travels with his wife, family, hangers-on 
and horses from town to town, illustrating the fine arts by tumbling, 
vaulting, and getting up “ spectacles.” Amongst others he pro- 
duced “ Kenilworth,” and the following specimen of the art of soar- 
ing in critical matters appears in a provincial paper. It is a curio- 
sity in its way—* The personation of the several characters” (horses 
and all!) “was in good keeping, and that of Queen Elizabeth by 
Mrs. Batty, realized our ideas of the appearance of the maiden 
queen, in all save the superiour personal attractions of the lady 
herself! She looked, indeed, the very lady spoken of in the pro- 
phecy of Cranmer— 

“ Theba was never 
More covetous of wisdom and fair virtue 











his reason; but the report of his death, which has been going the 


Than this pure [qy. poor] soul shall be : all princely graces 


That mould up such a mighty piece as this is, 

With all the virtues that attend the good, 

Shall still be doubled on her,” etc. 
And this of a lady on a pie-bald horse capering amongst saw-dust, 
covered with paint, spangles, and faded satin, and probably redo- 
| lent (as such ladies generally are, of gin and porter !—it would be 
too soon in the evening for the cheese and onions!” Shades of 
Shakspeare and “ good Queen Bess !” 


“To what base uses may we come at last !” 


When Pitt imposed the first window tax, the wits said it was 
a new commentary on the divine command—* Let there be light.” 
The late addition to this tax made by the chancellor of the ex- 





| and the bright visions which pass through her mind as to her fu- || chequer to help to pay for the war with the Chinese, (or Sell-tees, 


| according to poor Charles Lamb,) has occasioned the blocking-up 
of all such windows as can well be dispensed with, and the house- 
| holders are supposed to be singing 


“ The light of other days has faded!” w. Cc. 


LETTER FROM BERLIN, 


Eccentricities of the king during his last illness—His firm belief in the truths 
of the Christian religion—Prosperity and happiness of the kingdom under 
his reign—Last moments of the king—Arrival of the emperour of Russia, 
and other distinguished princes—Superstition of the appearance of the 

| White Lady—Predictions as to the time of the monarch’s death—National 

mourning. 

| 

! 





Berwin, May 10, 1840.—The king died, as you will have al- 

| ready heard, on Sunday the seventh of May, at half past three in the 
afternoon, after having lingered much longer than was expected. 

| He showed his firm character to the last, and died as calmly as he 
had lived. He transacted business more or less, till his decease, aided 
by the prince royal, (now Frederick William IV.) One of his pecu- 
liarities has always been a sort of soldier-like contempt for minor 
comforts. He has always slept upon a little narrow camp bed, 
| without curtains or ornament of any kind ; and driven about town 
in a plain, it might almost be called shabby, carriage and two 
horses, with a common coachman. ‘The other members of his 
family generally use four horses, two postillions, several footmen, 
and an outrider. ‘Through his illness he has exhibited this same 
peculiarity. ‘There was no bark or straw before the small chateau 
in which he resided, and which stands close upon the street like an 
ordinary house. A pump in the court had been left unused during 
his illness, but he asked the reason, and commanded that they 





| should go on with it as before. After a period of insensibility he 
revived just before his death, and perceiving that the band, who 
have the custom to play at eleven, before the little guard-house 
opposite his windows, had discontinued, he insisted upon their re- 
suming, and inquired who had given orders to stop; at the same 


time requesting that all things might go on in their daily and ordi- 


cross street which runs under his bed-room window, was at length 
closed against carriages. 
In addition to these minor points of character, it is believed few 
have lived a more useful and correct life. It is well known that 
| since the revolution of July, he has stood betwen Europe and a ge- 


i eany routine. It was, I believe, without his knowledge that the 
' 
' 


}neral war. He has been a firm and conscientious supporter of the 
Christian religion, in the full faith in the solemn and elevating truths 
| of which he died. He has erected many magnificent edifices which 
| render Berlin one of the most striking and brilliant towns of Eu- 
|rope. He has been an unwavering friend of the internal happiness 
jand improvement of his people, of justice, of moderation, and of 
‘mercy. I[ question whether any European sovereign has entitled 

himself so clearly to the gratitude of his subjects, or the favourable 
| regard of posterity. In his family he has always shown the same 
upright intention, and the same firmness tempered with kindness. 
| His love for the beautiful Queen Louisa, has an almost romantic 
celebrity, surrounded as it is by historical associations, and shaded 
by extraordinary sorrows. ‘Towards his subsequent lady, the 
| Princess Liegnitz, he has been also a most kind husband ; and to 
his sons a father whose sound judgment has been warmed but never 
| betrayed by the sincerest affection. Few families can suffer a more 
| serious loss than that sustained by this distinguished circle. We 
| are apt to picture kings and princes as almost above the reach of 
| ordinary human emotions, and to suppose that the immense gran- 
| deur and power of these magnificent beings either guard them from 
| common misfortunes or afford them the means of splendid conso- 
lation. ‘This is a mistake; and from all I learn, I believe no 
| cottage, from whose humble circle the beloved father and master 


| is borne away to the churchyard, could be more darkened by the 
| heavy calamity, than are the sptendid halls of royalty at this 
| moment in Berlin. In being a king, he had dared to be a man, 


| a father, a brother, and a friend ; and we may surely hope that those 
innate and noble instincts of the human heart which ally relatives 
with each other, are infinitely more powerful (at least in many 


j cases) than those earthly distinctions which, perhaps, seem more 
| important and valuable to the world at large than to those who 


possess them. The prince royal—that is, the present king—for 
instance, is said to be inspired with the most profound love and ve- 
neration for his late father; and the Princess Liegnitz, his lady, 
watched by his death-bed till the fatal moment, with a tenderness 
unwearied and sincere ; and many particulars, extremely interest- 
ing, have been communicated to me from an eye witness of the 
last scene, and also of that which took place at the chateau a short 
time afterwards. When the deceased monarch was exposed to 
view, in his military cloak and uniform, and cap, the members of 
his family came to take a last parting view of that majestic coun- 
tenance so long and so deeply revered and beloved. But I do not 
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wish to intrude into a scene so sacred and so sad, even though the 
actors be royal personages. 

The afternoon of the king's death was a fine clear one. Every- 
body in Berlin was in the streets which, instead of their usual tran- 
quil, and almost solitary appearance, presented a scence of the 
greatest animation. ‘Travelling carriages with four and six horses 
were continually thundering into town. New faces and strange 
uniforms were seen. A large crowd were collected in front of the 
king’s small chateau, standing silent, anxious and sorrowful, and 
gazing at the windows, set with flowers, where the beloved mo- 
narch, who had so long ruled their country, was at length passing 
away from the earth. ‘The greatest sensation was produced through- 
out the metropolis, but entirely destitute of anything like commo- || 
tion. Officers at the windows of the antechambers were seen wait- 
ing till their royal master should breathe his last ; and others were 
in the street mingling with the crowd, and conversing together up- 





on the past and the future. Early in the day the emperour of Rus- 
sia had arrived ; all the rest of the relatives, I believe, with some 
others among the German sovereigns. Reports of a strange na- 
ture were circulated. A poor man died three or four days previ- 
ously, who had said some years before to the prince royal, ‘I hope 
I may never live to see the death of the king. I hope that kind 
Providence may suffer me to die three days before such a lamenta- 
ble event! The White Lady was said to have been seen again in 
the Schloss and in the palace of Potsdam. Many predictions were 
asserted to have been made to the effect that his majesty was to 
die on this month and on such a day. One was, that on complain- 
ing in Paris of illness he had expressed some alarm, when a lady 
of rank said, ‘‘ Your majesty will never die till the ashes of your 
enemy is removed from their grave!” Bulletins were regularly 
printed and posted up in all parts of the town. At length one 
larger than the rest suddenly made its appearance, and announced 
its news from afar by its ominous black border. 

The death of a sovereign who had reigned nearly half a century, 
and reigned with all the benevolent firmness of a Trajan, could 
scarcely happen in such a generally quiet city as this without cre- | 
ating a strong emotion, but on this afternoon I could not but be || 


| 





| 





struck with the very trifling degree with which it interrupted the |) 
general surface of enjoyment. ‘There are reasons enough for this 
The king was an old man, and his death was an event to be daily | 
expected. I never saw him driving through the streets (to go per- 
haps to the opera—or to his favourite chateau at Charlottembourg) || 
with his grave and dignified countenance, his majestic form and air, 
and replying with military brevity to the salutations of the people, || 
without following him with a sad thought that he could not be far || 
He was fond of the opera 


from the scene which has now arrived. 
and the Nenel theatre, where he might be seen nearly every even- 
ing accompanied by his faithful wife, the Princess Liegnitz. ‘Tired || 
with the events of his long reign, and sick of pomp and noise, he \ 
was peculiarly averse to seeing strange faces. ‘The diplomatic i| 
corps were received only once 4 year at a déjetner dansant, or only || 
occasionally at other times as some extraordinary occasion pre- || 
sented itself. ‘The court, therefore, has not been remarkable for 

gaiety, but has worn rather a sombre character, at least as far as re- | 
garded the throne. He had long abandoned the royal chateau, or i| 
schloss, to his eldest son, and lived and died in a small palace pro- || 





per enough for one of his officers. 
He has left a will dated as far back as 1827, in which he pre- | 
scribes the most minute arrangements for his own funeral, which is 
to take place to-morrow, May the eleventh, and for which very ex- 
tensive preparations are made. At this moment the body has been 
removed to the grand chateau where the public are admitted to 
view it. He is, according to his own desire, dressed in his ordinary 
clothes and half military cap, and looks as if sleeping tranquilly. 
The entrance to this part of the building is surrounded by a mob, | 
struggling for admission with an indecent noise and violence, amidst 
When will the world be 


Tt 
| 


which are heard shouts and laughter. 
sufficiently enlightened to make mobs conduct themselves in any | 
other than a thoughtless manner ? 

Among other things, his will recommends to his successor not 
to be led away by new ideas, but at the same time to respect and 
yield to, in a certain degree, the progress of the human mind. He 
leaves a handsome fortune, forty thousand Prussian dollars, to the 
Princess Liegnitz, besides several palaces. He left a large private | 
fortune, of several millions, to be divided among his sons. ‘The 
new king, Frederick- William IV., has not yet made his appearance 
in public. The Queen Elizabeth Louisa, sister of the reigning 
king of Bavaria, is universally esteemed and beloved. Her charac- 
ter is said to be one of the most uncommon excellence. All the 
upper, and most of the middle classes, have put themselves into 
deep mourning. ‘The shops are filled with black goods and have 
(as what are not) become the scene of tolerable speculations in 


crape, shawls and mousseline de laine. 
But already things begin to lose their gloomy aspect. It would | 
be enough to mortify the pride and check the self-estimation of 
even the best and greatest of men, to see how short a time they 
were cared for by the busy and ever advancing world. Scarcely | 
was the breath out of the body of the old king, when the troops all , 
over Prussia (by means of telegraphic communication,) had taken 
the oaths of allegiance to the successor. Already all minds are | 
turned towards the future. If changes are to be made they will |! 
probably take place slowly. Some of the aged companions of the || 
venerable deceased sovereign will doubtless choose to retire from | 
ministerial responsibility, feeling themselves alike unwilling and 
anable to cope with the emergencies of a new state of things, of a 
new generation and new lights. Prussia, however, thinks she has 


| Captain Langet, the other oficiers des surnuméraires, as well as 


|| shall carry their muskets under the left arm, the drums shall beat 
|| a marche des morts, and the hautboys shall play the known cantique, | 


(and with reason thinks so) a guarantee in the ripe age, good 
character and pacific tastes of Frederick-William IV., as well as in 
his reverence and affection for his late experienced father, against 
any violent or remarkable modification, in his foreign policy or in- 
ternal administration. The new sovereign is a sincere friend of 
art, which will gain, it is said, by his accession to the throne. 
There are other questions rather too grave to be handled in so 
light a sketch as this. 

The custom of pre-arranging all the funeral details has not com- 
menced with the late king. A curious example was left by the 
father of Frederick the Great, and the document is so singular that 
you may not find a part of it uninteresting. The monarch addresses 
his son Frederic II. 

My pear son—I leave you the following instructions as to the 
manner in which I wish my body to be treated when the Most 
High shall have called me from this world, which instructions I 
wish may he complied with. 

**1—As soon as! shall be dead, my body must be washed, 
clothed ina clean shirt, and extended afterwards upon a wooden 
Then I must be shaved and cleaned and covered with a 
I must be left four hours in this situation. 








table. 
sheet. 

“2.—Afler that my body shall be opened in presence of the 
Lieutenant-General de Buddenbrock, of Colonel de Derschau, of 
Lieutenant-Colonel d’Ensiedel, of Major de Bredow, of Captains 
de Prinzen and de Hake, of Lieutenant de Winterffeld, of all the 
regiment physicians and surgeons who may happen to be in town, 
and of my valet-de-chambre. ‘They will examine with care the 
disease of which I died, and unto the state of my whole body. I 
expressly forbid their detaching any part of it. They will take 
care only to take out of it, as far as possible, all the water and 
other humours, after which they will wash it with great care, then 
they will dress me in my best uniform, with all my orders, and 
they will place me in my coffin; they will leave me in this state 
all night. 

3.—I desire that there may be given to he soldiers of my regi. 
ment new uniforms and hats and all the rest of their clothing new. 





the six subaltern officers of the third battalion and d¢ tous les sur- 
numéraires, shall on that day have the guard of the city. The 
next day they will assemble my regiment, the battalions shall be 
formed ; the first battalion shall form the front towards the chateau; 
the right wing shall be on the side next the river, at the place 
where the wall commences ; the second battalion shall be after; 
and the third after the second. Let everything be in good order, 
and let each grenadier have three cartridges. The flags must be 
veiled with crape, and the drums covered with black cloth. The 





fifes and hautboys shall also be tied with crape. Each officershall 
have a crape on his cap, his arm and the guard of his sword. 





“4. The funeral hearse, which shall be taken from the stables 
of Berlin, shall be placed towards the green stairs, the head of the 
horses towards the river. Eight captains of my regiment shall 
carry me to the hearse, after which they will return to their 
These same eight captains shall lift me from the hearse || 


division. 
to carry me into the church. | 
“5.—As soon as the car shall start, the soldiers of my regiment } 

1 





|| *O tete bien heureuse, couverte de sang et de blessures!” after | 


that the hearse shall advance io the iron grate. There it shall ] 
stop. All the regiment shall defile before it. The first battalion | 
shall place itself in front of the church, the second after, then the i 
third. When they shall have defiled the body shall follow. My | 
two sons, William and Henry, shall remain with the regiment. || 
You, as my eldest son, with little Ferdinand, (his youngest son,) i} 
will march, in uniform, behind the hearse, as well as all the generals 1 
and other officers present, and who, not belonging to the regiment, ] 
may wish to follow the funeral. ‘The two chaplains shall follow || 
also, because they are of my regiment. 

“6. Then the body shall be carried into the church by the ! 
eight captains of my regiment, of whom I have already spoken, and || 
they shall enter by the door through which I generally enter to go || 
to church. ‘They will put upon the coffin my handsomest sword, |! 
my handsomest scarf, a pair of gilt spurs, and a gilt casque. ‘They 
will find all these things in the arsenal. When the captains shall || 
have carried me into the church, in the manner above directed, the | 
coffin shall be set down at the entrance of the vault, and then mon i 
maitre de chapelle, Ludovici, shall play upon the organ a piece of || 
music, composed by the organist Sidon, and during this time the |} 
captains, who have carried me in, must return to their divisions, | 
The generals, and some officers, se l’etat-major, will certainly be 


|| willing to render me the last honours, and to bear me into the vault, |) 


Then twenty-four cannon, of six, which they will get from Berlin, || 
will fire each one twelve rounds, one after the other. Then the || 
battalions will fire ; but the artillery must commence. 

“7. I forbid all funeral orations ; but, after the discharge of the | 
cannon, the battalions shall be broken, the grenadiers shall carry the | 
banners where you shall order, my son and the companies shall 
march back towards the quarters of theircaptains. They will then | 
distribute to each grenadier two groschen (about four pence) as 
on review-days. 

“8. In the evening there shall be given a féte, in the large sa- 
loon of the garden, to all the generals, to the officers of my regi- 
ment, and to the foreign officers, who have been at the ceremony. 
They shall tap the best cask of Rhine wine in my cellar, and at this 
repast nothing but wine shall be drank,” etc., etc., ete. 
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LETTER FROM THE COUNTRY. 
Harle Hollow, July 10. 

Mr. Mirror—You will perceive that I have temporarily 
changed the locus inguo. The cow-house is evacuated for cooler 
quarters, and I am at this present writing ensconced behind a 
massy rock in a swarded fissure of the hill-side, famous, time out of 
mind, for its luxuriant growth of witch-hazel, and much resorted to 
on that account by the money-diggers of this region for the purpose 
of providing themselves with divining rods. 1 dare say, now, you 
don't know that this particular tree furnishes the only true and au- 
thentic material for that purpose. Well, the ignorance of the town- 
bred is lamentable. Not to know as much as this, is to be at least 
a century behind the intelligence of the woolpits. A clam-merchant 
on the banks of the Neantee would whip his youngest boy for such 
deplorable darkness as this. The boy couldn’t very well have ac- 
quired the learning from the Penny Magazine, or the father either, 
for that matter; for, unluckily for both of them, their education 
never reached that point. People don’t go for accomplishments 
in Swegotchy. But, though neither father nor son could possibly 
have read as much, for the reason mentioned, they have “ hearn 
tell ;”* and tradition so well established as this, is much better than 
“book larning.” ‘Touching the virtues of hazel rods, | am myself 
not speaking “* without book" in the better acceptation of the saw, 
for I know what I am discoursing of by personal experience, One 
of these twigs will point you to a pot of Kidd's silver with an accu- 
racy little less complete than that of magnetic polarity, and nearly 
as much so as the animal magnetism of my friend of the Commer- 
cial Advertiser. It is my purpose to enlighten you on this subject 
one of these days by giving you a glowing history of an adventure 
of mine in Call Swamp, At present, I must touch on other topics. 
You must know—(Plague on this yellow-jacket ! he has lit upon 
my dexter digit and stung me like a foster friend—I must change 
my quarters again if these swamp hornets get the notion of prowl- 
ing through this black-oak shade of mine. I had rather undertake 
to preserve my equanimity in a congregation of abolitionists).—You 
must know, I say, and should have said before if that infernal wood- 
drayon had let my forefinger alone, that I have for a month or two 
past been ruralizing ; not only for the purpose of repairing a con- 
stitution nearly broken down by years of incessant labour among 
the “baked mortar beds” of a great city, but for the purpose of 
gathering materials for posterity! I have already collected rustic 
reminiscences enough for five volumes of first-rate modern romance, 
and engaged almost comfort enough to compensate for the toils and 
vexations and disappointments of fifteen years’ absence from the 
scenes of a humble boyhood. You will of course have only the 
fragments of my adventures. Not that anything is too good for the 
Mirror, but because I cannot afford at this time to permit the pub- 
lic to have anything but the “ parings.”” I must preserve the fruit 
of my woodland labours until it will sell better. “ Produce” is too 
low at this time, and I must wait till there is an improvement im 
If a few rare-ripes are of any use to you, they shall 
be put to you cheap. It was my intention to have sent you a bas- 
ket before now, but having no sure conveyance but the boat which 


” 


the market. 


| carries our uncle Sarnucl's mail-bags, | was afraid you might have 


to pay postage on them; as an old friend of mine (who is an inve- 
terate whig, by-the-way) tells me that the new postmaster-general 
has determined to charge letter postage upon everything, even to a 
bunch of radishes or a package of cauliflowers, if they have any 
writing upon them.” ‘This bundle I intend to send to my friend 
Return Meigs Rogers, who proposes making a voyage to New- 
York in a paugy boat. Of course, if it is worth nothing, you will 
have nothing to pay for it by way of postage, and so far the bargain 
between us will be an even one. By-the-way, Mr. Editor of the 
New-York Mirror, did you ever rusticate much yourself? Did you 
ever revisit the scenes of an early childhood in the country, and 
ramble over the rocks rendered dear to you by early recollections 4 
Have you ever come back to the old “ swing-tree,” and ruminated 
under its shade after having been away from it thirty years! Have 
you renewed your acquaintance with the spring, gushing from the 
rock where you soaked your chestnut whistle and gathered green 
liverwort, before the * last war’ No, you never did—you never 
had the opportunity to return to such country comforts, for, poor 
unfortunate mortal, that you are, you were born among brick. You 
were nurtured amidst the vulgar magnificence of marble porticos, 
and steepled churches. What do you know of rural reminiscences? 
Don't you sometimes take shame to yourself for being born and 
reared in so benighted and unromantic a place as New-York? 
How, under heaven, happened it that you are a poet? A man born 
in the neighbourhood of John-street make verses! Well might 
you cry * Woodman, spare that tree,” when you got far enough 
out of the fifth fire district to see alive sycamore. An unfortu- 
nate individual brought up in the lower wards would be pretty apt, 
I should think, to go into poetics the first time he got far enough 
off the pavements to see somebody cutting down an overgrown 
alder. Confess the truth, mon ami; wasn’t that same “tree,” over 
which you so pathetically ejaculated the ** woodman”’ that the lamen- 


| tation has been translated into half the languages of the world, an- 


cient and modern—say, wasn't it a shrub oak, on Murray's Hill, 
which a loafer from the eleventh ward was cutting down clandes- 
tinely to boil his pot of porridge with at night! The song isa 
beautiful one, I acknowledge, and deserves its popularity ; but, poor 
fellow, how I pity you that you had not written on the glorious old 
oak, the shade of which I am now writing under. Then your song 
would have been something! Halloo, there's that infamous wasp 
about me again, and if I don’t close quick, he will sting me into 
the quick. Yours, See Er Des. 


* 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISMS. 


THE WORKS OF DRAMATIC WRITERS. 
BY MRS. C. A. STEVENS. 


| 
THE WRECKER’S DAUGHTER—BY SHERIDAN KNOWLES. | 


} 


to the roof, we stood upon the huge blocks, twenty-five feet long, 

which cover the portico, examined a quadrangular chapel in the 

Sas end allt (til Need 5 north-western corner, whose colums are miniature copies of those 

Orbs, sockets, lids and all ‘—till words grew sobs, of the pronaos, and which, perhaps, served as an observatory for 

And love, o’erfraught, put what it lov’d away _—s : J 

To get relief from tears !—Never did I || the priests tu watch the heavenly bodies in their course, and, per- 
} ceiving a marble staircase, descended it, threading dark passages 


Do this to thee !—why call me father, then, 
That art no child of mine? || filled with bats, till we found ourselves again in the sacred cham- 


To speak its yearning love !—core of my heart! | 
Drop of my heart’s blood, was worth all the rest ! | 
Apple of mine eye, for which I'd give mine eyes, | 





Tue incidents of this play abound in excitement of the strongest | 


; ic, and yet strictly poetic. i] 
kind ; the language is bold, energetic, and y yi '| fraught with the most powerful interest. } 


The agony of the comparatively innocent sufferer, and the reck- | 
iess hardihood of the real culprit, are fearfully delineated, and pain- | 
fully true to nature; while the varied situations in which the | 


Marian’s exculpation of the fearful oath which she has taken is || bers. A little edifice in the rear is called a temple, but aia perhaps 
}a royal tomb. Some hundred yards to the north-east is a beautiful 


Marian. 1 felt in the justice-room || temple with a handsome peristyle, almost choked up with sand. 
As if the final judgment-day were come. || Propyla are seen to the south. About sundown we mounted our 
And not a hiding-place my heart could find \ donkeys, lingered awhile to gaze upon the portico, and then rode 





heroine is placed, would alone stamp this play as a masterpiece in || 


its style, and ensure its decided success. | 


The author has founded his plot ou the daring career of a race of 
men who are, thanks to the Preventive Service, now nearly, if not | 
quite, extinct. Most true it is, that these wretched pests to the 
human race carried on their depredations on the more remote parts | 
of the English coast :* they were not, it must be allowed, all mur- | 
derers ; but, similar to criminals generally, there were amongst 
them different gradations of guilt ; although, with men of such a 
stamp, when once the barrier between them and the most deadly 
crime was passed, it were indeed difficult to say where their infa- 
mous avarice would permit them to stop. 

Marian, the idolized and only child of her widowed father, has 
just received the farewell of her betrothed lover, when, on her re- 
turn home from taking a last glimpse at the vessel which bears | 
away the loved of her soul, she tinds her father is about to depart | 
for the beach to seek the spoils of which the fast-coming storm and | 
portentous winds give promise. Marian urges her father to forego 
his purpose, in the following touching language : 

Marian.—How canst thou bear | 
To strip the seaman, whom the winds do strip— 
The waves—the rocks—which know not what they do ; 
But thou dost know, and ought’st to feel. To live 
Upon the plunder of the elements! 
the havock of whose fury it should be 
Thy labour to repair! The drowning man 
Forgot, to get possession of the mite 
For which he bids the perils of the sea! 
And, if he sinks, is not his bubbling breath— 
That calls upon the friends he leaves behind— 
A testament, more strong than pen can write, 
To make assurance unto those he loves 
Of aught the billows spare! ‘Thy boat-hook drops— 
Give me thy axe. 
Ste. The storm ison! It thunders ! 
Marian. It is the voice of heaven in anger !—calls 
On men for pity to each other—each 
Alike in peril placed !—Let go thy axe ! 
Think of the axe that's lifted now above 
And falling fast !— might it not light on thee ; 
Let go thy axe !—Oh the poor ship—poor crew ! 
That hear the thunder which the ship hears not! 
Oh their poor wives! poor children! and poor friends ! 
That pray this hour some help may be at hand ! 
Hear me, my father! Have not you a child? 
Were you at sea !—were you within that ship! 
Give me your axe—and now that coil of rope— 
Your grapple—give it me ! 

Her appeal succeeds—she retires to her room, but not to rest. 
Another wrecker, Black Norris, passes the door. Robert deter- 
mines on departing for the seashore. His daughter returns—im- 
plores—entreats—but in vain. He forces her from him, and rushes 
from the house. By an ungovernable impulse—of inspiration, as 
it would seem, she is compelled to follow her father. 

A body has been washed on shore, which Robert finds, and brings 
to the very spot which his daughter directly afterwards approaches. 
He sees her, but by the uncertain light takes her for the shade of 
her departed mother. She convinces him it is herself, and prevails 
on him to return with her. He leaves his daughter for an instant 
to secure his boat-hook, etc. ; during which time, Norris enters, 
picks up Robert's knife, plunges it into the inanimate body before 
him, and leaves the place. 

Marian has beheld the deed, and, believing the assassin to be her 
father, falls senseless. 

Robert returns—robs the corse of valuable specie—is detected 
in the act by some spectators of the storm—is accused of, and com- 
mitted to prison for the murder. 

Norris, whose principal aim is to obtain the hand of Marian, who 
loathes him, avails himself of the supposed guilt of Robert to obtain 
possession of his long but vainly sought prize. ‘The man he mur- 
dered proves to be his own father, who had been transported seve- 
ral years before. 

Robert is found guilty and condemned to death, chiefly on the 
evidence of his beloved daughter! The relation of his past tender- 
ness towards her is delightfully expressed. 

Rob. I was never 
Anything to thee !—Call me father !—why 
A father’s life is wrapp’d up in his child ! 
Was mine wrapp'd up in thee !—Thou know’st ‘twas not ! 
How durst thou call me father ’—fasten upon me !— 
That never gave thee proof, sign, anything 
Of recognition that thou wast my child ! 
Strain'd thee to my heart by the hour !—parting thy hair 
And smoothing it, and calling thee all things 
That fondness idolizing thinks upon 





° There is a tradition related of the wreckers on the island of Portland, 
(which, like the coast of Cornwall, where the scenes of this play are laid, 
affords from its danger frequent opportunities for plunder, that they actually 
taught their children to pray nightly as follows, inthe broad provincial dia- 
lect of that part of England— 


To screen a thought or wish ; but every one | toward the river. We had considerable difiiculty to find the boat, 
Stood naked "fore the judge, as now my face which had sailed some distance up. Having reached it at a late 


a kind of dream or vision which Marian has, and in which the truth 
|| an isolated portico, a prominent feature in the remains of the tem- 


Stands before you! All things did vanish, father! | 
‘That make the interest and substance up 


As by some high command my soul received, | 


All earthly ties, which, with their causes, melted 
Away !—And I saw nothing but the Eye 


And my lips ope'd as not of their own will 
But of a stronger—I saw nothing then 
But that all-seeing Eye—but now I see 
Nothing but my father ! 
| Robert spurns her from him, and his life is only saved by Norris, 
who makes the daughter's hand the price for saving the parent's | 
life. Marian’s lover returns, but she shrinks not—falters not in her 


duty, and is led to the altar by Norris. A delay is occasioned by | 





| stands revealed before her. 


Of human life—which from the mighty thing | 


That once was all in all, was shrunk to nothing, | 
| that of seven or eight boys collected about our boat, all, without 


And could not but obey, it did cast off } exception, were deprived either of an eye, the fore-finger of their 
| right hand, or of their front teeth. 


| 
That seeth all, bent searchingly on mine. I} 
! 


| 
| 





Wolf, the comrade of Norris, who had discovered the body of |! 


the murder ; by whom he is stabbed—Wolf dies, and the murderer | 
| is delivered up to justice. 

The circumstances throughout this piece afford an immense con- 
| trast to the other plays of this talented dramatist. The scenery 
The horrours of a storm—the 


admits of considerable stage effect. 
| struggle of the warring elements in nature's wildest imagery. 

| The situation of Marian, in being the means of condemnation to 
the author of her being, freezes the blood, holds the soul rapt in 
| expectation, and causes us to wonder at the fortitude which still 
| sustains her under the heaviest trial that can devolve on woman. 
But one deepest sympathy becomes hers when we behold her 


ruffian ; before a marriage with whom, had the choice been allowed 
|her, death itself would have been preferable. 





sacrificing herself to save her father's life to a hardened, merciless | 





| Marian’s agony, her soul-harrowing struggles, are not the result 
of misguided love or deluded feeling. No ; her sufferings are truly 
| heart-rending, and yet within the pale of probability. She uses no 
| false sophistry, no fictitious reasoning ; she feels she has a life of 
misery to endure here, which must some dav be exchanged for 
one of immortality hereafter. She believes she has a criminal parent 
on earth, but she likewise knows she has a Father in heaven. She 
is summoned to appear at the bar of justice in this world ; but she 
does not, cannot forget that there is another and a higher tribunal, 
before whose Judge * all hearts are open, and from whom no secrets 


are hid.” 





ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF THE ORIENT. 


TOUR THROUGH EGYPT AND PALESTINE. 


Tue provincials did not understand my choice Arabic, and we 


they designate all the monuments of Upper Egypt. 
now procured us donkeys, gave us a guide, and we rode to the 
remains of ancient Tentera, which are at some distance from the 
modern village. In the bosom of an immense mound, covered 
with the disfiguring ruins of an abandoned village, is the temple. 
The propylon, though not without merit, disappoints ; the despoil- 
ing hand of the pacha has reduced it to a mere skeleton of its for- 
But the majestic portico was before us; we hurried 





mer self. 


} 
| 


' shall not forget the impression made upon me by the first specimen 
of Egyptian architecture. It seems, more than any other, not 
veneration, befitting a religious edifice. The Graces were never 
worshipped in Egypt ; the constructions here are sublime, imposing, 
I could not remove 
my eyes nor turn my steps from this portico. | admired the ultra- 
Doric proportion of the columns twenty-two feet in circumference, 
four diameters in height ; the massive capitals decorated with more 
than Corinthian profuseness ; the lofty abacus, (which, in Greek 
architecture is but a slender slab separating the column from the 
architrave,) an Isis on each face, the immensity of the blocks which 


but never, if we except the obelisk, elegant. 


cover the entire superficies. The interiour of the main body 
of this temple, being cut up into many successive chambers, 
though solemn in its gloom, is less imposing than the exteriour, 
whose walls, retreating as they ascend, completely intagliated with 
representations of the divinities, and surmounted by the admirable 





“ Blow wind, rise zea ; 
Ship ashore afore day.” 





cornice, are of a simplicity and grandeur indescribable. Asvending 


forward, and when in all its grandeur it burst upon our sight we | 
surrendered ourselves to the unmixed admiration it inspires. I) 





| 


| 


| 
| 


form the walls and the ceiling, and the painted hieroglyphies which | 





| the murdered man to be that of Norris's father, is stung with || 
| remorse and all the attending horrours of guilt. He has concealed | t 
| himself in the church—now appears, and boldly accuses Norris of || found it in a complete state of ruin. Most of the immense blocks 





| the fact upon me. 


hour, we bade Mohammed prepare the dinner and the rais pull up 


the stake. 
23d.—Stopping ata village this morning for milk, I observed 


I had frequently noticed these 
mutilations even among our crew. Upon inquiry, I learned that 
they were effected during the infancy of their children by parents, 


|| to exempt them from the hated danger of serving in the pacha’s 


army. But the latter, I hear, not to be outwitted, or wishing to 
check this barbarity, has sent orders to enrol the very individuals 
thus mutilated, adding, that he has been long desirous of having a 
left-handed regiment. My mind was equally occupied this morning 
with the recollections of Denderah, and anticipations of the pleasure 
in store for me at Thebes. It was about eleven when we arrived 
at Luxor, and we were soon standing under the huge columns of 


ple. We repaired to the propylon, and ascended to its summit. 
The easternmost half of this is in sufficiently good preservation ; 
yut having descended into the interiour of the other portion, we 


had fallen to the bottom, while enormous masses were hanging 
as it were in mid air, and one could not tell by what tenure they 
were suspended. In front of this propylon, whose oft-described 
sculptures merit all the praise that has been bestowed upon them, 
stands an obelisk that has been recently bereft of its mate after 
some score of centuries of companionship. Behind them was a 
row of colossal seated statues of granite, twenty-five feet in height, 
of which two entire and portions of others remain. We wandered 
about the interiour of the temple as much as the Arab habitations 
would permit. Nothing deforms the ruins like these hovels ; they 
destroy the entire effect of the ensemble, and abate much from the 
interest they should inspire. To me, the magnificence of an object 
is never heightened by being contrasted with the meanness of 
another; and isolation is better than any such accompaniments. 
We mounted donkeys and rode toward Carnak, attended by cice- 
rones, self-constituted, boys bearing goulahs of Nile water, and the 
donkey boys. These last are an interesting and intelligent race 
throughout Egypt; a school of dragomans ; and not one of these 
incipient interpreters but has a smattering of two or three Frank 
languages. We passed a manufactory of gunpowder, where some 
hundreds of the natives of both sexes, but few of them adults, were 
actively employed. Feelings of disappointment began to come 
over me, for I had not anticipated the possibility of riding two 
miles over the plain of Thebes without seeing anything to impress 
We at length reached a lofty granite propylon, 
and in exploring the massive ruin to which it serves as a portal, I 
forgot my recent chagrin. We shortly arrived at the great pro- 
pylon of the principal temple, and passed beneath it. I seated my- 
self upon a hill of sand with my back against the propylon, and in- 


| wardly confessed that my most fanciful pre-conception of this 


| scene was fully realized. 
despaired of getting any information from them, till we distinguish- || 


° . | 
ed in their chatter the word Jirbi, corruption of barahi, by which | 
The sheik 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
' 


| destroyed this City of the Gods. 


| 





The perspective was so grand, that I 
was long reluctant to move forward and make myself acquainted 
with its details. Proceeding at length across the dromos, a fox 
suddenly dashed by us, and conducted us to a small temple on the 
After looking at the 


interesting sculptures which adorn its walls, we passed under the 


right, where he effectually concealed himself. 


second propylon, and stood within the famous portico where one 
hundred and forty-four columns intercept the view in every direc- 
tion. We clambered to the remnant of the reof, and here we sat 
for hours gazing upon the mighty plain displayed beneath our feet 
‘The greater wonder seems toe be, not that these edifices have en- 
dured so long, but that the hand of man has found strength to dis- 
turb these colossal pillars, to pluck from the roof those ponderous 
blocks ; to convert into a ruin that which seemed to defy Nature. 
As the eye wanders it rests successively on obelisks, fanes, propy- 


| even excepting the Gothic, to create those sentiments of awe and || la and mounds of earth, which embosom we know not what undis- 


The émotions poétiques, which are the travel- 
Towards 


covercred treasures. 
lers great luxury, are here if anywhere experienced. 
evening we bade them farewell till our return from the Cataracts, 
and rode towards Luxor by the avenue of sphinxes, all of which are 
headless, and prove the patient fury which actuated those who 
Hearing a loud screeching and 
wailing as we passed a village, I entered it, and discovered a score 
of female mourners performing the ceremonies which precede a 
funeral. ‘The solemnities consisted in dancing, screaming, beating 
and bespattering their faces, and executing some extraordinary an- 
tics. Men are not allowed to witness these rites, and my presence 
somewhat incommoded them ; ceasing their performances, they en- 
deavoured to impress upon me in an amiable but sufficiently sensible 
manner, the necessity of my absenting myself. Neither my donkey 
nor myself could resist their mode of reasoning, and we made an abrupt 
and inglorious exit from the village. Having reached our boat, we set 


- aa -_:,-*-. 
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sail by moonlight. Nothing ci can exceed the beauty of these nights ; | 
they would themselves repay one for the trouble of coming thus far. || 

24th.—Upon awakening this morning, I perceived a new sailor, 
a Nubian boy of about sixteen, whom the rais had taken aboard to 
replace another who deserted some time since. He appeared shy 
and timid, and sat apart upon the edge of the boat; none of the | 
crew a‘ldressed him yet. It was about eleven o'clock, when the 
gun which my companion always kept loaded with buckshot for the 
crocodiles, was, by an accident which no one could have foreseen, | 
discharged. At the same instant I heard a splash in the water. 
It was the poor Nubian, who had, however, strength enough to | 
hold on to the side of the boat till some of the boatmen lifted him 
aboard. ‘The deck was in an instant covered with his blood ; five | 
of the shot had passed through his right arm and four had entered || 
his head, three by his right eye, and one by the upper lip. 








} 














He did | 
not utter a groan as we extended him upon the deck, and during 
some minutes I thought him dead, but soon discovered that there |) 
was life in him. The arm is broken in three places; the eye is | 
lost. ‘The shot which entered his head are the same which had i| 
passed through his arm, and consequently their force was greatly || 
diminished. We went before the sheik, and had a procés-verbal | 
of the affair drawn up. This untoward occurrence flings a gloom || 
over us all. Itis a black day in our voyage, which has been | 
too fortunate hitherto. We remain at Esneh. : 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Rambles about the Country. By Mrs. E.F. Ellet. Boston: Marsh, Capen 


Lyon and Webb. 1840. 


one more to the catalogue of juvenile works, which, of late years, 
has increased, for the benefit of our schools and seminaries. Mrs. 
Ellet, in the preface to the work, remarks, ‘‘ The following sketches 
were prepared for the juvenile series of ‘The School Library.’ ” 
And we are sure our young friends, after a perusal of the book, 
will come to the conclusion “ that there are, in our own country, 
objects of interest equal to those of other countries of which they 

may read ; and that there is no need of going to foreign lands to 
enjoy the pleasure and gratification of witnessing grand and beau- }| 
tiful scenery, when so much of it is to be found at home.” Among I 
so many interesting sketches, it would be impossible to particular- ! 
ize—but that concerning “ Sodus Bay” comes more directly home 

The authoress has beautifully des- | 


| 
l] = 
Tuts lady, so favourably known to the reading public, has added i 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








to our childhood’s recollection. 
cribed the quiet scenery of the southern shore of Lake Ontario. If || 
we mistake not, it was on this shore, and near Sodus Bay, that she 
was born. In recommending the volume to our young friends, we || 
do a justice to the writer and a pleasure to ourselves. | 





THE DRAMA. 





Park THEatTRE.—King Lear is to be got up at the Park with | | 
care in its appointments, and some new effects in the storm scene ; | 
and, as is said, Hackett, after a long and arduous preparation, will 
undertake the Octogenarian Monarch—a startling attempt! and | 
one which the public generally may prejudge as ill-advised and be- | 
yond his abilities to accomplish successfully ; yet, when we reflect | 
upon the versatility Hackett has so gradually but clearly develope sd | 
in his stage career, and compared the distinct tones of voice, and | 
the gait and manner, with which he has severally identified such || 
dissimilar characters as the twin of Barnes's peculiar Dromio—the | 
sly and cautious Yankee, Solomon Swap, the bold and generous iH 
Kentuckian, Colonel Wildfire, the fat and jolly debaucheé, Falstaff, || 
the dignified and sensitive Bonapartean-exile, Monsieur Mallét, | 
and the decrepit and forlorn old Rip Van Winkle, and especially | | 
the strong and effective pathos exhibited in these two last, we con- H 
fess upon consideration, we should not be very much astonished if 
Mr. Hackett were to prove quite competent to an original and very | 
artist-like personation of old Lear; in any event, his readings of |, 
Falstaff on the stage, and his critical dissertations upon Hamlet | 
in his recent correspondence with the learncd ex-president Adams, || 





must awaken a public curiosity about his ideal of King Lear, and, 
particularly, | vecause it has ever been estimated the most difficult |! 
of the serious, as vg is of Ghanys ar’s comic characters. 


| 





Friern and Haut have published a Fourth of July Ode, composed } 

| 

by S. B. Pond, and arranged by 8. O. Dyer, to words of Miss Isa- | 
A good song, both verbally and musically. 


bella Strong. 

The same publishers have laid upon our table a series of “ twelve ! 
Canzonets,” written, composed, and aranged by the excellent | 
bishop of the diocese of Vermont, the Rev. John H. Hopkins, of | 
the episcopal church. They were composed for the use of the Ver- 
mont Episcopal Institute, and rarely has it been our good fortune to 
meet with anything in the fine arts more gratifying to our feelings | 
and our pride as an American, than this tribute to the literature as | 
well as the science of the country. Breathing the purest spirit of | 
religion, every thought improving, every word teaching, these little | 
songs are clothed in melody the most chaste and expressive, re- 
minding the listener of those pretty old English Canzonets and 
Madrigals that, now too seldom sung, are yet, when heard, so rap- 
turously received by all lovers of genuine simple melody. 

We wish that time and space allowed us to go as fully as we 
could desire into the merits of those graceful compositions. We 
can only warmly recommend them to the attention of our many 
fair and tasteful readers, whose collections of music should not 
remain an hour unenriched by productions so valuable as the 
“Twelve Canzonets.” 








‘no gentlemen, and consequently beneath us! 


| streets, of every hog within the paved precincts of the city. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We will publish Pedestrian as soon as so hie verses indicate physical strength | 
enough in the writer, and mental manhood enough in his poetry, to stand alone. 
At present they ought to be drawn in the family baby-wagon. 

Does Sylvanus suppose that we never read Thomson's Summer!—or thai we 
have forgotien Musidora? 

Somebody ts, in our opinion, mistaken in his identity. We don't believe he is 
anybody —certainly nobody worth attending to, He may have his manuscript 
egain tf he thinks it worth coming after. 

Knickerbockerts no Dutchman, notwithstanding his signature. He 1s strongly | 
suspected in this office of being one of the race who are said to have been born | 

at ** Cape Cod and all along shore.” 

| G, cannot appear. 

Semper Idem belies himse!f confoundedly ; for if we do not greatly misjudge as | 
to the hand-writing, we have received and published more than one communica- 


tion from him, in diametrical opposition to the sentiments contained in the | 


present. Besides he ts not always alike even inthe same page of his manuscript. 

Sarah ts under consideration. 

| Julia’s lones are very pretty, but want pruning. 
dow? 

| Salaretus ¥s perfectly medicinal, and shall appear the very first time we deem | 
our readers in need of aperients. But why don't our correspondent sign, 
** Sally rate us?" 
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Well she take them back and | 












OFFICE OF PUBLICATION No, 142 FULTON-STREET. 


“ Tue only favour a subscriber can confer upon an editor is to | 


comply with the terms of his publication.” —Proverb. 


The swinish multitude.—I\t was an allegation against one of the 
old political parties in this country, that its leaders were in the 
| habit of applying this phrase to a portion of the common people, | 


and probably as much * capital’ was made out of the circumstance 


as any form of mere party catch-words ever furnished. Capital, 
in fact, ought to have been made out of such an expression, if it 
| was inte snded, by those who used it, to undervalue and disparage 
the poor, but virtuous and industrious, classes of the community, 
for these are the classes that formthe very stamina and substratum || 
of prosperous society ; and if it were possible to suspect us of using 
the title of this article with any such feelings, or any such views, 
we should deserve all the opprobrium passed upon the party afore- 
|} said. Such, however, are not our feelings or our views, and yet 
we say to the city authorities, that there is a swinish multitude in 
our midst, for which we feel nothing but scorn, and we call upon all 


respectable people to join us in urging the mayor and common || 


council to put them down. We say nothing of universal suffrage, 
we make no allusion to birth-places ; whether the vagabonds of 
which we complain are “ imported patriots” or native born black- 

guards, whether they are black, blue, white, spotted, or gray—they | 
may be “ troglodites,” that never unburrow themselves on the eve | 
of an election ; they are a set of scamps that we will not associate 
with; and, republicans, as we profess ourselves to be, they are not 
|| good enough for our society, and we will neither have any fami- 
liarity with them ourselves, or permit our children to treat them 
civilly in the streets. Others may do as they please, the extra de- 
mocratic may carry their notions of liberty aud equality as far as they 
choose, but, whether our exclusiveness be popular or unpopular, 
or whether we gain or lose votes by it the next time we may chance 
| to be a ** candidate before the people,” we care not ; 
| bend to this portion of the multitude. We are determined on it, 
let what will come. 
our noses at the vulgarity of the lowbred rascals 


| nify, there must be some distinction of ranks in this country! It is 


quite possible that we may lose friends by so open an avowal, but 
we disregard it and defy the consequences. The “ swinish multi- 
tude” may make the most of it, but we will not meet them, nor 
pretend to meet them, upon terms of common civility, for they are 
They are a set of 
dirty grovelling villains, that we will kick them out of our way as 
often as we meet them on the side-walk, and if we were not afraid 


| of offending some of their friends in official stations, it is impos. 
NEW music. \s 
|; by invoking the civic malediction. 


sible to say what we would do. At present we content ourselves 


and all others in authority, to clear the town, or rather to clear the 
Such 


an act would deprive us, we are aware, of about half the present 


population of the island, but it must be done, or the next census | 
It is impos- 


will exhibit a woful falling off of human inhabitants 
sible for the two races to exist together, and the grunters are getting 
uppermost. They have taken possession of the promenades, and 
they monopolize the side-walks—they perambulate the 
fashionable squares, and they tumble the women and the children 
into the gutter. Not only our clothing, but our limbs and our 
lives are in danger. ‘The pigs, or the pedestrians who manage to 
walk on two feet, must quit ; and we are not certain but those who 


ride in carriages will be deprived of locomotive privileges pretty | 


soon. Most certaiuly they will, unless the prayer of our petition 
be granted. 


The presents to the neu of Muscat.—It seems to us that the | 
liberal provision made by Congress for the purpose of enabling 


the president of the United States to reciprocate the courtesies of | 


we will not | 


We consider ourselves too good—we turn up |) 
It does not sig- | 


We call upon the worthy mayor, | 


most | 


|| taken place between our government and the representative of the 
Muscat sovereign, have been conducted with good taste and correct 
| judgment on the part of the executive. The beautiful pleasure- 
|| boat which so many of our citizens had the Opportunity to look at 
|| during its exhibition in Wall-street, is a specimen of American 
|| workmanship which cannot fail of making a favourable impression, 
j and will tell more for the skill and taste of our country than fifty 
|| treaties negotiated with the dry diplomatic formalities of official 
correspondence,dhowever properly or however skilfully and cour- 
|| teously conducted. We are glad to see these things—much bet- 
| ter pleased than when we see respect for the American flag en- 
| forced by cannon-shot, and violations of its rights punished by such 
| scenes as were exhibited at Qualiah Battoo. Our intercourse with 
the officers of the Sultanee has been precisely what it ought to 
have been ; and we are proud that the Arab commander is likely 
| to go home with an impression of our country that will not only 
| redound to its honour, but be of immense advantage to it in our 
future intercourse with that interesting quarter of the globe. 


The youths with eagle's claws.—The two miserable boys who 
were exhibited some time since in this city, as two youths * with 
eagle's claws," from the South Sea Islands, and who were carried 
'| off by their keepers, through interference from the civil authorities, 
| were lately exhibited in the eastern part of Connecticut. These 
i wretched children are stated to have been taken from their parents 
‘| in Ihio, under the fraudulent pretence of paying their father by a farm 
in Pennsylvania—which said farm was not anywhere to be found 
|| It is a very great pity that the miscreants guilty of this atrocious 
|| outrage could not be arrested and punished as the enormity of their 
offence deserves ; and it strikes us that the magistracy of Connec- 
ticut has lost some portion of its ancient rigour, and but badly 
preserved the title of the state to its time-honoured distinction of 
|| “Steady Habits,” in permitting such « vagabondism to go unwhipt 
| of justice. We still hope the father of these unfortunate children 
|, will be able to reclaim them, and to punish the villains who are 


carting them about the county. 








| The tivo roses. —We unin from a late French journal, the fol- 
lowing singular case, which was brought last spring before the jus- 

| tice of peace of the fourth district in Paris. The object of the dispute 

|| was two white roses, whose withered leaves had long since been 
| dispersed to the winds. 

| Madame Gallien, (mantuamaker.)—I demand thirty francs (six 

dollars) damages, from Miss Flora Minville, for having caused me 

to lose an order werth one hundred and filty francs. 

The Judge.—Explain the facts. 

Madame Gallien. —Y es, sir. About two months ago, Miss Leon- 
tine de Crillon was to be married to the prince of Clermont-Ton- 
l nerre ; the marriage gifts were to be magnificent. I received an 

order to make a dress for the bride ; it was to be a chef-d'euvre. 
| Splendid lace, pearls, gimp—all the marvels of the art of dress- 
“making were to be united. But something more rare at that time 
it was a natural white rose—a rose at the end of 


| was wanting : 
February ! 

The Judge.—And Miss Flora engaged to procure one for you’? 

Madame Gallien.—Yes, sir; she cultivates flowers, and often 
sells them to the great milliners of the capital. I went to her, and 
she promised to let me have one of the two roses she then pos- 
|| sessed for twenty-five francs, which sam was tu be paid on delivery 
| I depended on her promise, but she did not keep it faithfully ; for I 
|, did not reecive the rose, and for that reason they refused to take 
the wedding dress 
\| The Judge —(To Miss Flora.)\—Why did you not deliver the 
rose? 

Miss Flora.—( With timidity.) —It was not my fault. The even- 
ing before the day on which I had promised the white rose to 
Madame Gallien, a shower, which took place during my absence, 


made the flower expand, and some hours afterwards nothing remain- 
What | tell you is the truth ! 
But the second rose, 


ed of it but the stem 

The Judge.—I believe you, young gitl. 
could you not have delivered that? 

Miss Flora.—( With tears in her eyes.)—Oh! as to that one, it 
was not promised. Madame Gallien would certainly have socepted 
it, for it was the more beautiful of the two. But I could not give 

it. It was destined to my mother. 

| The Judge.—Was it her birthday? 

| Miss Flora.—(Sorrowfully.)—No, sir, it was the anniversary of 
(Profound sensation in the auditory.) Every year | lay 
on her tomb one of those white roses which she so much loved 
This year I did the same. I said to myself, the bride will be as 
bandsome with a flower less, and iy poor mother shall again to- 
day have her favourite rose 

Here Miss Flora shed abundant tears, and Madame Gallien,’en- 
deavouring to console her, said to the judge—* Stop the cause, 
|| sir, it is wrong for me to molest this poor giri for a good ection ; 
| let us say no more about it, it is a misfortupe that cannot be helped 
'| All that I wish for compensation, is to have a daughter like Miss 

Flora.” 

! The justice of peace, much affected, sent away the parties with- 


her death 


| 
| 


| out any further trial. 


j —~ 


\ Music saloon —All the new, beautiful, and fashionable music of 
j} the day may be had of, Mr. Horn, 367 Broadway. His store is 
|! thronged every evening. Horn deserves encouagoment, and those 
|} who pay him a visit are ** sure to find him at home now.” 


the Imaun of Muscat, has been judiciously expended. The presents | _ 


selected for that amiable prince are elegant and appropriate, and 
the whole proceedings connected with the intercourse which bas 


‘ 


| Literary.— Two editions of the * Countess Ida” have been sold, 


jand the Messrs. Harper have put a third to press. 
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MUSIC.—AFTER THE MANNER OF HOGARTH. 





BY AN IRRITABLE MAN. 





“ Music hath charms to sooth the savage breast” — 
So sang the sweetest bard that ever sung ; 

But, had our Shakspeare suffered what I suffer, 

He would have kept that notion to himself. 

First, here's my room-mate, with his wretched voice 
And vile guitar, keeps dinning in mine ear 

A tone of treble torment—I have heard 

The gaunt wolf bay the moon, the screech-owl scream, 
And the wild Winnebago's fierce war-whoop— 

My room-mate beats them all.—Heaven pity him ! 

I can't—I need all pity for myself. 

Ye that have ears to hear; pray, stop them now !— 
Or rather with all speed make your escape 

From the confounded jangling overhead, 

Made by my fellow-boarder Amorosa. 

She is a virgin who must never more 

Look to the future for her fortieth birthday. 

Hope of a mate for her is gone—no matter ; 

She does not think so—in the fulness of that hope 
The dame has gone and bought a new piano ; 

Has paid her tutor six months in advance, 

And is resolved to have her money’s worth, 

And squalls, like to a cat upon a housetop, 

Though she has neither taste, nor voice, nor ear, 
Nor heart ; but only in its stead a gizzard. 


‘* Oys ! any oys!” “Eels! eels! eels! here’s eels, fine eels!” 


“Charcoal ! charcoal!” ““ Fresh cod and halibut!” 
To cap my woes, here comes a company 

Of new-raised volunteers, a new brass band 

Braying before them, and a gang of boys 
Screeching behind, both out of time and tune. 


The band makes shakes and quavers, and so do the ranks— 


Their feet and fifes have bid farewell to cadence. 
Hark, two pianos going !—Fairest maids, 
Forbear to kick the floor and pound the key. 

Job lost his substance, sons and daughters, all 











Except his scolding wife, and was beside 
Afilicted in sore guise from head to foot ; 

But, had the patriarch endured the tortures 
‘That Amorosa and her friends inflict, 

I verily believe he'd shot himseif. 

Horrour! what next—my neighbours opposite, 
The deacon, and his wife, and daughters twain, 
Pet up their pipes in such a canticle, 

As would have driven the royal psa!mist mad. 
Sure, sure, such music cannot please the saints. 
What mortal ear cannot endure on earth 

Is scarcely fit to be sent up to heaven. 

Horrour on horrours ! here now, comes along 

A foreign vagrant with his hurdy-gurdy— 

A crack-voiced hag, who basely strives to warble, 
“I'd be a butterfly,” beneath the window. 

Run Betty; bathe the wretches! Wo is me! 
He sees his danger and grinds farther off. 





Antiquity.—The outworks of the temple of God were built by 
the ancients, and they still stand. Our present age would sink to 
a fearful depth, if we did not lead our youth through the holy 
shrines of the antique world, the still temples of a race gone by, 
before we take them into the market-places and booths on which 
the scene of our practical life is played. 

Cuitpren.— What are children? Habit makes us indifferent to 
these spiritual creatures whom we can call by no sweet enough 
name : flowers, dewdrops, butterflies, stars. If we had never seen 
any children before, we should think them messengers from another 
world, strangers to our language and our atmosphere, regarding us 
with silent but intelligent mildness, like Raphael’s infant Christ. 

Oria1n or postry.—Poetry must have its origin in life and in 
experience, not in schools. Like Cervantes and Shakspeare, the 
poet must go through all stations and employments, and mix among 
all conditions of men, and then take his colours and paint, not co- 
lours themselves, that is, his own ideas of the world and of poetry, 
but what he has seen and heard. 

PREMATURE DEVELOPMENT.—Nothing is more fatal to a great 
mind than the too early indulgence of passion and strong emotion. 
A poet should keep his feelings in ice, so ta speak, till he wants to 
use them in his writings. 


H Fatseuoop.—The first sin committed in this world was a he, 
\| and the first liar was the devil. ‘The Greeks, who allowed their 
|| deities almost every weakness and every vice, held that they for- 
|| feited heaven by falsehood, and that an oath was as sacred to 
Jupiter, the cloud-compeller, as to the meanest denizen of earth 
HI A regard to truth is the last of all the virtues, and supposes high 
|| cultivation The savage is full of falsehood, both in word and 
| deed ; the ignorant man will deceive if he can, but learns, if he 
|| promises to perform—in other language, to keep his word when he 
'| has given it; an important part of truth, but not the whole. 

Union oF severiry anv wit.—The Spartans of ancient and mo- 





| dern times, Socrates, Cato, Seneca, ‘Tacitus and Bacon, show how 
often the solemn, heavy fertilizing thunder-cloud of wisdom breaks 
out into lightnings of wit. 

Errects oF artiFictaL Lire.—Living much in artificial society 
reminds me of a country-dance, in which you keep moving up and 
| down, and give your hand to every lady for a moment, and with- 
|| draw it. 

Goop BEGINNING IN EDUCATION. —The first steps are all import- 
jant. Give any direction to the infant mind, and it will keep on ‘ 
| almost of itself. It requires much fire to make water boil, but when 
it is thoroughly heated, a lamp will keep it from cooling. 

Popu.ar autuors.—Authors who write much, put down their 








} 


| ideas as they arise in their mind, without selection; as, in most 
|| states, rules follow by order of succession, not by choice. 
Vanity.—Silly and worthless people generally take most pains 
to adorn themselves, as in the animal world insects are the gayest 
in colours. 
Humaniry.—The mass of mankind will always seem like a salt 
ocean, which even the many sweet rills and rivers that run into it 


cannot sweeten. 

ImporTANCE oF RULES.—Give children rules, no matter what 
Rules are unity, unity is divinity. God is one, the devil is change- 
able. 

Laneuace.—Speech measures infinity, and brings order out of 
chaos. 

Lover's quarreLs.—No love is so sweet as that which follows 
ill-humour, as we press sweet oil out of the bitter olive. 
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